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r AHE real point of the controversy over the 
Nurse Cavell film does not seem to us to 
depend either upon the undoubtedly pacific 

aims of the producer or upon the possible effect of the 

film in causing resentment in Germany. The point 
is whether we are to have in England a censorship of 
films which is competent to act on purely political 
grounds. In our view there ought to be no censorship 
of films whatever, save on grounds of immorality so 
gross as to render the exhibitor liable to a criminal 
prosecution. The film will not be resented in Germany 
if it is not exhibited in Germany—and even if it is the 
resentment should not be very serious; nor in this 
country will it fan anti-German passion, for no such 
passion now exists save in the minds of a few elderly 
gentlemen who themselves took no active part in the 
fighting. The question has, of course, another aspect. 
On grounds of taste we think this film is altogether to 
be condemned. Whether the author and producer 
have or have not succeeded in creating a picture which 
is a tract against the spirit of war, seems to us an 
irrelevant question. The “screening” of such an 
episode in any manner whatsoever is a piece of offensive 
profiteering vulgarity, to which we can only regret 
that any of our respected actors or actresses should 
have lent their talents. What would the heroine 
herself have felt about such exploitation of her story ? 
That surely is the crucial question. Are we next to 
have on the films the really much more outrageous 
execution of Captain Fryatt? As we have said, 
however, it seems to us to be purely a question of taste, 
and any attempt to establish a censorship of taste 
would be intolerable. By all means, we should say, 











let the film be exhibited. It cannot be very much 
worse than the statue in Trafalgar Square. Those who 
choose to go to see it will doubtless find in it no offence ; 


and “Main Street” may be expected to gloat and 
weep over it. 
* * * 


The death of Prince Lichnowsky, the last Imperial 
German Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s, 
recalls very vividly the poignant tragedy of his mission 
to this country. Lichnowsky may not have been a 
great diplomat, but his honesty was above even German 
suspicion. From the beginning, too, his advice to 
Berlin was sound. He did his utmost to promote an 
Anglo-German understanding, but, as far back as 1912, 
he warned the German Foreign Office that England 
would not remain neutral in the event of a European 
War. He was unpopular, however, with the permanent 
officials of the Wilhelmstrasse, who seem to have ignored 
him even to the point of communicating with his own 
staff behind his back, and, when he returned to Berlin, 
he was made the scapegoat for the consternation which 
official Germany professed to feel over the British 
declaration of war. In 1917 the famous memorandum, 
which he wrote privately in order to justify his policy 
to his friends, was communicated through an_indis- 
cretion to the Press. Its publication, revealing as it 
did irrefutable evidence of Germany’s war-guilt, did 
incalculable harm to Germany’s cause and resulted in 
Lichnowsky’s complete disgrace in his own country. 
Lichnowsky was a violent opponent of the Austrian 
alliance. Three months before his death he published 
two bulky volumes of memoirs in which he sought to 
lay the whole blame for the war on the Austrians and 
the Hungarians for their attitude towards their Slav 
subjects. This new work contains certain material 
which will be of great interest to the historian, but the 
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main argument is weak, for, as Lichnowsky himself 
admits, a hint from Berlin would have put an effective 
stop to Austrian bellicosity. So far from that hint 
being given, Tschirschky, the German Ambassador 
to Austria, was reprimanded for counselling moderation 


in Vienna. 
Pe * Pe 


The Austro-Italian dispute, to which we referred 
last week, has been aggravated by the recall to Rome 
of the Italian Minister in Vienna in order to report to 
Mussolini. There is, however, no need to anticipate 
any serious developments from this step, nor is it 
likely that the Duce himself, after the first fiery out- 
burst of the Italian Press, will take any further action 
than an oratorical whitewashing of his Fascist adminis- 
tration. As the Treaty of Rapallo included no clause to 
safeguard the rights of the minority races, Austria and 
Jugoslavia are admittedly helpless. The facts of the 
situation, however, are irrefutable. In the new pro- 
vinces there are roughly one million Germans and 
Slovenes who are now Italian subjects. In 1919, 1920, 
and 1921, M. Tittoni, M. Bonomi, and M. Giolitti made 
solemn declarations promising to respect both the 
language and the provincial autonomy of these mino- 
rities. These promises have never been kept. Since 
their advent to power the Fascists have worked for a 
systematic denationalisation of the annexed pro- 
vinces, and their methods include the closing of Slovene 
and German schools, the suppression of the Slovene 
and German languages, a violent Press censorship, an 
unfair manipulation of the electoral machine, and a 
local system of terror, for which the Duce himself is 
perhaps not responsible, but which is a permanent 
danger both to the property and the persons of the 
unfortunate minorities. 

x * ** 


The general election in Japan last week resulted in 
no substantial change. Of the total of 466 seats, the 
Government party now holds 221, and the so-called 
‘“* Liberal’ Opposition 214. The rest are divided 
between four small groups, whose votes in the Diet are 
a matter of lively speculation. Probably the eight 
Labour members and half-a-dozen of the “‘ Indepen- 
dents ” will join the Opposition, while another eight or 
ten will almost certainly support the Government. 
The odd handful are uncertain, though the Government 
believes it can rely on the Business-men’s Party of 
four. But clearly Baron Tanaka’s position is _pre- 
carious, and he may be driven to resign before long. 
In the circumstances no safe predictions can be made as 
to the course of Japanese politics in the immediate 
future—save perhaps that the day of the Elder States- 
men is not quite done. They have long ruled the 
country behind the forms of representative government, 
and the latest extension of democracy (this election was 
fought on the new manhood suffrage law) only marks 
the beginning of their twilight. But though the masses 
are children politically, they will eventually grow up, 
and Japan is a country where, as we know, things 
move at the double. Socialistic doctrines and indus- 
trial organisation have made considerable headway in 
the last few years, and the Labour movement (divided 
at this election into five groups) is considered unlucky 
to have won only eight seats. It polled an aggregate 
of 447,000 votes, as against the Government’s 4,185,000 
and the official Opposition’s 4,218,000. 

ok * % 


* 


After three weeks of strenuous inter-party negotia- 
tions, during which practically every _ political 
combination possible, including even a Raditch Govern- 
ment, has been attempted, the Jugoslav crisis has been 
solved by the return to power of M. Vukitchevitch with 
slightly reshuffled Cabinet. The remodelled coalition 


— 


consists as before of Radicals, including a member of 
the Pashitch group, Democrats, Slovenes, and Bosnian 
Mohammedans. Its really interesting feature is the 
appointment of Dr. Koroshetz, the Slovene Clericg] 
as Minister of the Interior. This is the first occasion, 
since the inception of the Triune Kingdom, on which 
a non-Serb has been appointed to this all-important 
post, which in the Balkan States implies virtual contro] 
of the elections. Dr. Koroshetz’s appointment is saiq 
to be due to the desire of King Alexander to improve the 
somewhat strained relations between his various Slay 
subjects. As, however, the recent crisis was produced 
by the rooted objection of the Democrats to a Radical 
Minister of the Interior and as the Radicals would not 
consent to a Democratic Home Secretary, it is probable 
that Dr. Koroshetz’s nomination is only a temporary 
compromise. In any case the appointment is one of the 
most hopeful signs that have appeared in the Jugoslay 
situation for a long time. Hitherto, most of the ill- 
feeling of the Croats and Slovenes against the Serbs 
has been due to the pan-Serbian administration of the 
Ministry of the Interior. Dr. Koroshetz, who is perhaps 
the most statesmanlike of all the Jugoslav politicians, 
may be relied on to do his best to remove the grievances 
of the non-Serbian elements of the Jugoslav population. 
Incidentally, although he is a Slovene, he is also an 
ardent advocate of an Italo-Jugoslav understanding. 
* * * 

A conference was held at Westminster on Tuesday 
to discuss the question of maternal mortality. It is 
not as generally known as it ought to be that some 
3,000 mothers die in childbirth every year in this 
country, and that many of these deaths are preventable. 
The high rate is mainly due, as those who have studied 
the facts are aware, to the inadequacy of our midwifery 
service. The Public Health Authorities lag sadly 
behind in this department, and the conference urged 
that action should be taken in every area for the 
improvement of the maternity services. It demanded 
also the setting up of an official committee to advise 
upon the whole question of the training and employment 
of midwives. Such a step is evidently necessary ; 
for, as one of the speakers pointed out, the profession 
is at present thoroughly unattractive; the work is 
hard and the pay low, and after ten or fifteen years 
a good midwife is worn out and has nothing to look 
forward to. Another desirable step is the extension 
of the provisions of the Health Insurance Acts, so 
as to make medical and midwifery services available 
for mothers not only during and after confinement, 
but for ante-natal care. The Queen sent a message 
of strong support to the conference, which should be 
of assistance to the agitation for reform. 

* * * 


The strike or lock-out of teachers at Abertillery 
raises an important question of principle. Owing to 
the mining slump, the district is bankrupt, and its effec- 
tive control has passed into the hands of a small finance 
committee appointed on the recommendation of the 
Minister of Health. This committee, in order to 
save money, proposed to reduce the salaries of the 
teachers employed, despite the fact that these are 
governed by a national agreement embodying the 
famous Burnham scales. The teachers, supported by 
the National Union of Teachers, refused to accept the 
reductions; and the committee is now advertising 
for ** blacklegs ’’ to take their places at the lower rates. 
Those who apply will be signed on at the Burnham 
scale; but they will also have to agree to refund ten 
per cent. of their salaries for the time being. The 
matter is plainly of more than local interest; for if 
one local authority is allowed to plead poverty as 4 
ground for the breaking of an important national 
agreement, how many more will claim the right to 
follow its example? The matter is the more serious 
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because this action is being taken, not by the elected 
local representatives, but by a committee to which 
it has delegated its powers at the suggestion of a 
Government department. The Board of Education 
js supposed to be the upholder of the Burnham scales ; 
but the Ministry of Health is, apparently at least, 
conniving at a direct attack upon them. 
* * * 

The discussion over the railway Bills grows more 
and more brisk. The Labour Party, subjected to the 
opposite pulls of the railway and road transport 
Trade Unions, has decided to take no official line, but 
to leave the Bills to a free vote of the House. A free 
yote is almost certain to give the Bills a second reading, 
and to transfer the real fight to the committee stage, 
where the actual powers to be given to the railways 
will be discussed in detail. Obviously, there is quite 
a possibility, at this stage, of wrecking amendments 
which will make the Bills not worth proceeding with ; 
but, on the whole, the prospects for the railways 
are brighter than they were a few weeks ago. Their 
friends have had, so far, much the best of the exchange 
of arguments; and the safeguards which they are 
prepared to concede appear to be fully effective in 
removing the danger that road losses may be met by 
increasing the charges for carriage by rail. Safeguards, 
in view of the special position of the railways under the 
Act of 1921, are evidently needed; but, with these 
assured, the opponents who shadow forth visions of a 
coming transport monopoly have not even a plausible 
basis for their contentions. After all, the railways 
do pay large rates, which are used partly for road 
upkeep, and, if they use the roads, will be subjected to 
the same special taxation as other road users. They 
are asking for no special privileges, but only for the 
same right to use the roads as belongs to other joint 
stock concerns. Apart from the natural—but in- 
defensible—dislike of the road transport interest for 
railway competition, we can see no ground at all for 
opposition to the Bills. And, on the score of transport 
efficiency, we see strong reasons for their acceptance. 


* * * 


The danger of an immediate crisis in Lancashire has 
passed away with the definite withdrawal of the 
employers’ claim for a reduction in wages and an 
increase in working hours, and the way should now be 
clear for a joint consideration of the problems facing 
the industry. The employers’ withdrawal does not, 
of course, imply that they have finally abandoned 
their claims, as they will still hold themselves free 
to introduce the questions of wages and hours into 
the forthcoming discussion with the Unions. They 
have none the less received a salutary lesson. It 
has been made plain, not only that the operatives 
will strenuously resist any attempt to cut wages or 
increase hours, but also that the employers are by no 
means unanimous in wishing to attack the present 
standards. It may be assumed that, in one form or 
another, a full inquiry will now take place. The 
Unions, indeed, are pressing for a Government inquiry, 
whereas the employers object to any outside inter- 
vention. But this difference of view will hardly 

pressed to the point of a final rupture. There is a 
great deal to be said for either a Government inquiry, 
or at least an investigation which will bring some good 
outside minds to bear on the problems of the trade ; 
and perhaps the middle course may be found by 
inviting outsiders to serve on an inquiry promoted by 
the industry itself. A purely internal inquiry, we 
fear, will only lend itself to a repetition of the evasions 
and insincerities which have hitherto marked the 
cotton trade’s reflections on its own plight. If in- 
vestigation is to be fruitful, it must be guided by men 
who have no motive for concealing the true meaning 
of the facts, and no interest to serve except the 


revelation of the full truth, however unpalatable it 
may be. 
* * x 


The Coal Mines Minimum Wage Act, passed in 1912 
as a means of settling the coal dispute of that year, 
has long been, in many coalfields, virtually a dead 
letter. The rates payable under it have never been 
brought up to date, and it has been practically superseded 
by the minimum wage agreements made by the coal- 
owners’ and miners’ associations. The present 
situation, however, may make the Act again important, 
especially where, as in the Midlands, the owners are 
refusing recognition to the local sections of the Miners’ 
Federation. The Minimum Wage Act cannot be used 
to raise general wage-rates; for the Boards under it 
have power only to fix rates based on those currently 
paid in the district. This fixing has been hitherto 
relatively unimportant ; but the attempts to cut down 
basic rates at particular collieries or to lower the wages 
of particular groups of men are giving the Act a new 
relevance. The Nottinghamshire miners, who are 
unrecognised by the owners, have now appealed for 
a revision of the rates fixed by the Minimum Wage 
Act, with a view to enforcing the payment of the 
current wages in all cases, and so putting a stop to 
the local cuts by which the basic rates are being under- 
mined. If this movement succeeds, other districts 
are likely to follow the Nottinghamshire example ; 
for the freedom which the owners retain, under the 
existing agreements, to alter the basic wage on which 
the compulsory percentages are calculated evidently 
makes the protection of wages by the agreements to 
some extent illusory. The result of the Nottingham- 
shire claim will be watched with considerable interest 
in other coalfields. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes : William O’Brien, 
who died suddenly in London this week, was for more 
than half-a-century one of the most prominent and 
picturesque figures in Irish politics. As Parnell’s most 
eloquent journalistic ally in the early days of the Land 
League, he played a big part in the making of the 
famous Parliamentary Party which in later days he 
aided Sinn Fein to overthrow, less through any faith 
in the gospel of Easter Week than because of his per- 
sonal feud with John Dillon, which came to a head 
over the Wyndham Land Act of 1908. O’Brien held 
that this settlement should have been made the 
starting-point of a new movement to enable Nationalists 
to establish contact with Southern Unionists. If his 
instincts were right his tactics were hopelessly wrong, 
and while he never succeeded in rallying more than a 
handful of Unionists to his side, his methods antagonised 
the great majority of his former colleagues. It was 
typical of O’Brien that having split the old Irish Party 
because it hesitated to go as far as he desired in pla- 
cating Unionist opposition, the acceptance of partition 
should have ranged him in his last days on the side of 
Mr. de Valera, whose plan of conciliating Ulster is 
limited to an economic boycott and ten-foot pikes. As 
a Parliamentarian O’Brien was never in the running 
with men like Dillon, Healy and Sexton. He could 
rise to the height of a great occasion, but the whirl- 
wind rhetoric that set the Irish heather ablaze was not 
so effective at Westminster. As with his oratory so 
with his journalism. Few papers have maintained over 
as long a period so tremendous a spate of invective as 
United Ireland in the palmy days of O’Brien’s editor- 
ship. He would have been a much more trustworthy 
guide if his personal likes and dislikes had not coloured 
all his politics. But there was never any doubt about 
his prowess as a fighter against odds; and even those 
who criticised him most strongly in recent years could 
not forget that few men had risked more than William 


O’Brien in defence of the rack-rented Irish peasant. 
B 
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THE BOYCOTT OF THE SIMON 
COM MISSION 


VENTS in India since the arrival there of 
K the Simon Commission have forcibly illustrated 
the fundamental chaos and artificiality of 
Indian politics. By a narrow majority the Legislative 
Assembly decided upon a complete boycott of the 
Commission and all its works. That means, pre- 
sumably, that the Assembly will refuse to appoint 
any committee of its own to work in collaboration 
with the Commission as was intended. It seems 
to mean also that a majority of the Nationalist leaders 
will refuse to take advantage of the opportunity now 
offered to them of presenting their views and their 
proposals to the consideration of the Commission and 
of the British public. Even responsible moderate 
leaders like Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru have endorsed 
this absurd policy, and Pundit Motilal Nehru has 
gone so far as to demand immediate and complete 
independence. A few of the Mohammedans have 
taken the same line, but in general Mohammedan opinion 
is in favour of co-operation. In any case there seems 
to be no hope of any effective co-operation—even 
against the British !—of Mohammedans and Hindus. 
The gulf between the two sections is day by day growing 
wider rather than narrower; and the phrase “ Indian 
opinion ” has become more than ever a confused and 
meaningless abstraction. 

From the point of view of Indian Home Rulers 
there might be something to be said for the boycott 
policy, if the boycotters had any hope of successfully 
intimidating either the Delhi Government or the 
British public. But they have in fact no grounds for 
cherishing any such hope at all. If they choose to 
ignore the Commission, the Commission will perforce 
be obliged to ignore them—not wholly perhaps, but 
to a large extent. This, of course, will not matter 
very much if all they have to put forward is theoretical 
arguments in favour either of “ Dominion status ” 
or of “‘ complete independence.” For the Commission 
has gone out there to study not theories of self- 
government but the practical working of such self- 
governing institutions as have already been set up 
in India. That they have worked badly everybody 
knows. The practical question is whether if they 
were extended they might work better, or whether 
they have already gone too far and ought to be curtailed. 
The present attitude of the Nationalist leaders towards 
the Commission suggests on the face of it that the 
second of these alternatives is the nearer to the truth. 
For the boycott is an essentially weak and irresponsible 
policy. Its sponsors can gain nothing from it, and may 
lose much. It is not sense at all. 

‘**Complete independence” is something which no 
rational Indian can wish for. The inarticulate masses 
do not desire it because they know that a withdrawal 
of the British troops would mean either complete chaos 
or a worse kind of caste tyranny than they have known 
for 150 years. The articulate minority do not desire 
it because they know very well that it is only the 
presence of British troops that makes their eloquence 
of any account at all. Their demand for it is not 
sincere, it is only an ill-calculated move in the political 
game as they understand it; and they do not really 
understand it in the least. ‘They do not understand that 


——— 


both their policy and their rhetoric are likely merely 
to alienate the sympathies of those in England who are 
the most inclined to sympathise, in principle at any 
rate, with their general aims. 

Many Indian Nationalist leaders seem to have 
been rather seriously misled by what happened in 
Ireland a few years ago. Ireland gained her inde- 
pendence by violence and by violence alone. The 
English Government gave way in that case simply 
because it could not find enough troops to hold Ireland 
in subjection—and also partly perhaps because the 
form taken by the rebellion amply demonstrated 
the strength and unanimity of Southern Irish opinion. 
We could not fight an almost unanimous nation for 
the sake of a few Unionist landowners. It was not a 
practical proposition. And so eventually we made 
a Treaty with them which gave them almost everything 
they asked for. 

But between the cases of Ireland and India there 
is no true analogy at all. The leaders of the Irish 
Nationalist movement proved that they were able to 
rule Ireland. The leaders of the Indian Nationalists 
have seemed for the most part to possess few qualities 
of leadership or of statesmanship of any kind—save 
the quality of interminable verbosity. They appear 
to think that if Collins could frighten England, Nehru 
ought to be able to do the same thing. But there they 
are altogether wrong, not merely because Collins 
knew how to organise violence—to which for obvious 
reasons they dare not and cannot resort—but because 
there was unanimity in Ireland and there is no unanimity 
in India. The Nationalist demagogues of India have 
no secure backing; they could not govern their vast 
country for a single day. They have not even the 
support of the masses, still less the ability to police 
a country which is almost a continent and to maintain 
their physical authority. But for the British Army 
they would have no authority at all. All this they 
know well enough, but candour is not an Indian 
quality and they pretend not to recognise the plain 
facts. Representing only a tiny minority of the 
Indian people, they speak as if they were the spokesmen 
of a nation. They are nothing of the kind; mostly 
they are only office-seekers who vainly hope to displace 
the British civil administration while retaining the 
British Army in their service—since without it they 
could not exist. 

This may perhaps seem to be hard language, but it is 
the indubitable truth. The Nationalist leaders are 
not prepared to allow the British Army to leave 
India. If they were the position would be utterly 
different. They know that they cannot rule India 
without our help, and that fact turns most of their 
rhetoric into nonsense. It is the perfectly sincere 
wish of the majority of English people to give India 
the greatest possible measure of self-government, but 
so far the Indian leaders have not proved, either 
by actions or by words, their capacity for governing 
their own country. For our own part we should 
certainly support any genuine proposals for complete 
evacuation, but are there any Indian politicians who 
would agree to that? There lies the whole difficulty 
of the problem. 

Meanwhile, the Simon Commission has to face an 
awkward situation. It will need and, doubtless, will 
obtain adequate physical protection. But will it 
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obtain all the opportunities which it ought to have of 
studying the whole problem? Perhaps it will, in spite 
of this silly boycott. Certainly we must hope that it 
will, since otherwise its Report will lack the authority 
which it ought to have—to the detriment both of 
India and of Great Britain. What it is most necessary 
for Indian politicians to understand is that there will 
be no second or alternative Commission, no matter 
what they may do or say, and that the Simon Report, 
quite irrespective of the maintenance .or breakdown 
of the boycott, is likely to remain for a very long 
time the authoritative document by which future 
British Governments, whether Conservative, Liberal 
or Labour, will be guided in their dealings with India. 


AND CO., LTD. 


T is twenty years since any important change was 
| made in the law relating to joint stock enterprise ; 
and it has been for a long time common knowledge 
that amendment is overdue. Indeed, in these twenty 
years the company form has to a great extent altered 
its social significance. It was first recognised as the 
necessary means of carrying on certain very large under- 
takings or certain types of enterprise calling for special 
powers. It became later the normal form of organisation 
for most kinds of large-scale industry. But only within 
the past two decades has it been widely adopted both by 
quite small firms and family businesses, and as the legal 
shaping of a large number of purely temporary enterprises. 
It is quite common nowadays for the small retail shop to 
be conducted by a company, and it is growing common 
to form a special company even for so short-lived an 
enterprise as the production of a single play. 

These developments, on anything approaching their 
present scale, are quite new. There were, indeed, “ one- 
man companies”’ long before 1907, when the “ private 
company ” was first recognised as a separate type of 
business structure. But before 1907 the ‘ one-man com- 
pany ” was widely regarded as an abuse of the joint stock 
form, and there was no general tendency to convert ordinary 
small businesses to a joint stock basis. The Act of 1907 
produced an immediate change, and nowadays the immense 
majority of joint stock concerns are quite small businesses 
of the ““ private company ” type. 

It has been generally recognised that there are con- 
siderable advantages in this change. The company form 
not only concedes limited liability to the shareholders, 
but, by doing this, makes easier the handing on of businesses 
as going concerns, and the retention in them of money 
which would otherwise be withdrawn with the death of 
the original owner. The “share” form is convenient 
in the division of estates at death, and the legal personality 
of the company facilitates business dealings. Regarded 
in this light alone, the new twist given to the company 
law in 1907 looks like an unmixed blessing. 

Many other persons, however, besides the proprietors 
of small businesses have discovered the conveniences of 
the law’s recognition of the private company. Nowadays, 
almost every big industrial enterprise is surrounded by a 
whole corps of subsidiary companies, and of these the 
great majority are private. The effect of this development 
has been to defeat almost entirely the law’s requirements 
of publicity, and to rob both creditors and shareholders 
of the means of finding out what the concerns in which 
their money is at risk are really doing with it. For, 
Whereas the public company has to file a balance sheet 
and give, through Somerset House, some publicly accessible 
account of its financial doings, the private company need 


disclose nothing beyond its objects and constitution, 
and a list of its shareholders and debentures. Round its 
trading operations the veil of secrecy is drawn as closely 
as round the private unincorporated firm. 

In 1907, this immunity was given to the private company 
because it was thought of as like in its nature to the private 
firm. The use of the Act of 1907 by the big public companies 
as the means of forming subsidiaries was not anticipated, 
and the effect of the Act in promoting business secrecy 
was therefore not foreseen. The public company has, 
of course, still to file its balance sheet and profit and loss 
account; but if, as commonly occurs, the main part of 
its capital is embodied in its subsidiaries, the required 
documents may mean less than nothing. There is no 
obligation to disclose the affairs of these subsidiaries in 
a combined balance sheet, or to provide any public record 
at all of their transactions. The shares held in the sub- 
sidiaries by the parent company must, indeed, appear in 
its balance sheet ; but they need not appear, and in fact 
usually do not appear, at their real value. Consequently, 
huge profits or losses made in subsidiary concerns may 
remain for long periods utterly hidden from the share- 
holders in the parent company, and these last may find 
that they have either gained or lost millions years ago 
without any means of knowing what has happened. The 
practice of valuing investments in other concerns “ at 
cost,” or “less than cost,” may be a safeguard against 
overvaluation where the auditor is strict. It is certainly 
no safeguard against undervaluation. And the respon- 
sibility placed on the auditor is far too great, unless he is 
given a positive direction by the law as to the principle 
he is to follow. 

Thus, even if the present company laws were satisfactory 
in their application to ordinary private firms which adopt 
the joint-stock shape, it would by no means follow that 
they would apply satisfactorily to the subsidiaries of great 
public concerns. One obvious remedy is for the law to 
insist that all the deposited accounts of public companies 
shall include full particulars of the assets, liabilities and 
trading operations of all subsidiaries controlled by them. 
This would be some safeguard against prevalent abuses, 
and against the tendency of present-day businesses to 
escape publicity by use of the private company form. But 
it is also worth considering whether there is really either 
justification for, or value in, the immunity from publication 
of accounts at present granted to the private company. 
After all, anyone who deals with a body which protects 
itself by limiting the liability of its members has a right to 
be fully informed of the risks which he is assuming. And, 
even if some “‘ shaky’? companies would be embarrassed 
by having to file their accounts where they would be open 
to inspection by creditors, would not this embarrassment 
be, in many cases at least, beneficial to the business world 
as awhole? There is far too much secrecy about the ways 
in which business is carried on, and this is at the risk 
of much mistrust in the minds of investors, creditors, and 
above all of workers engaged in industry. The small 
business man may at first keenly resent the obligation to 
publish an account of his financial position; but we 
believe he would soon learn to value the advantage of 
knowing other people’s standing above the supposed dis- 
advantage of disclosing his own. 

There is another point on which it is generally agreed 
that the present law ought to be drastically amended. 
The Companies Acts rightly lay down severe requirements 
designed to secure full disclosure of relevant facts by any 
company which appeals to the public to subscribe capital 
for its development. The “ prospectus”? must disclose a 
great deal which the financial shark in particular is deter- 
mined to hush up. But the very severity of the require- 


ment has provided a strong motive for its evasion; and 
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everyone knows that it is evaded almost daily by means of 
the so-called “ offer for sale.” A public company cannot 
issue fresh capital without either publishing a prospectus 
or filing a statement in lieu of one. But it can, by filing a 
statement which the ordinary investor will never see, and 
then handing over its shares under agreement to a third 
party to market, in effect evade the entire obligation of 
effective disclosure to the potential purchaser. For the 
third party is under no corresponding obligation as to the 
publication of relevant facts ; and for this reason the third- 
party “ offer for sale ” is more and more tending to displace 
the public prospectus as the means of placing shares upon 
the general market, and especially shares involving a large 
element of risk. It is by means of such “ offers ” that the 
unwary small investor is constantly having his money 
parted from him ; and the law, as it stands, affords no easy 
means of bringing even flagrant offenders to book. 

It is one of the better points of the Bill now before Par- 
liament that it does propose to deal with this widespread 
abuse, by rendering the issuer of an “offer for sale” liable, 
when the offer is to deal in new shares, to the same require- 
ments as to disclosure as would apply to the company 
itself if it set out to market its shares directly. The Bill 
also proposes to deal with the practice of hawking shares 
from door to door, which is a plain invitation to fraud ; 


and the question of prohibiting the shilling share is also 
under consideration. 


. This last is a matter of some real importance. The main 
object of the ambitious business man is often to make every 
pound of his own money go as far as he possibly can in 
giving him control over the money of others. Cross- 
investment of one company in another helps to secure this ; 
for if our financier holds 51 per cent. of the governing capital 
in company A, he can use the whole 100 per cent. for the 
purpose of acquiring a 51 per cent. control in companies 
B, C and D. Moreover, the virtual exclusion of preference 
shareholders from all active concern in the company’s 
affairs is increasingly common. The preference share- 
holders are now frequently excluded from voting at the 
meetings of the company, and even from speaking or 
attending. Even when they are given votes, one shilling 
ordinary share may carry as large a voting right as £1, £5, 
or even £20, of preferred capital. The preference share- 
holders tend, of course, to be the smaller investors, who are 
not in a position to assume the larger risks. It is question- 
able whether, under present conditions, they commonly 
secure a reward proportionate even to the risks they run. 
We do not pretend that it is easy to find remedies for all 
the possible abuses of company law. Obviously, there are 
real dangers that, in attempting to enforce a better standard 
of conduct among promoters and directors the law may 
deprive the company from that remarkable adaptability 
which has been one of the reasons for its very great success. 
But the fears widely expressed on this point appear to us 
to be greatly exaggerated ; and the Bill now before Parlia- 
ment, which has obviously been drawn up under the 
influence of these fears, is, all in all, a grievously inadequate 
measure. It is better than nothing at all, of course; but 
if, as has been stated, it is to be followed at once by a 
definitive consolidation of company law as a whole, it is 
clearly of great importance that it should deal adequately 
with widely known abuses, and be based on a full recog- 
nition of the great change in the social significance of joint 
stock that has occurred during the last twenty years. 
Above all, instead of seeking to perpetuate the methods of 
secrecy which are the curse of modern business, it ought to 
strike out boldly towards a new policy of publicity. The 
shareholders, the workers engaged in industry, the general 
body of traders, and the public as a whole have a right to 
far more knowledge of the financial operations of modern 





business than the present state of the law enables them to 
secure. This creates mistrust, in the pursuit of a largely 
imaginary advantage. No sound business needs to fear 
publicity ; and all unsound businesses should, in the genera] 
interest, be brought promptly and regularly to that search. 
ing test. The present position of the cotton trade is an 
eloquent testimony to the evils of secret accounting ; for 
had the full facts been known from the first, it is safe to say 
that the industry would never have been allowed to fal] 
into its existing plight. It is not too late for the Government 
either to withdraw the present Bill, in order to bring forward 
a far stronger measure, or at least to promise that a stronger 
Bill will be forthcoming before any attempt is made, by 
consolidation, to make the amended law definitive for 
considerable period. 


THE GENEVA DISCUSSIONS 


N”: even the most incurable optimist, we suppose, 


expects a miracle from the “ security ” discussions 
at Geneva. It is not, of course, that the statesmen 
who are contending over peace plans are all hypocrites 
or idiots. On the contrary we believe that every one of 
them—including even the Italian—is genuinely anxious to 
find a method of avoiding war. But they are all fearful. 
National jealousies and suspicions die hard, and indeed 
are kept alive in many cases by the treaties of 1919, or by 
the machinations of Powers within or without the League. 
The traditional trust in armaments is still strong, alike in 
those who have got them and in those who have been 
deprived of them. And the problem of security presents, 
quite naturally, a different aspect, and seems to demand 
a different solution, to one State or another—to Germany 
or to France, to Great Britain or Poland or Hungary. 
Nevertheless, we see no ground for pessimism. The men 
who are arguing at Geneva are arguing seriously ; they 
are putting their cards on the table; and, what is most 
important, they are being watched and criticised and 
pressed by an informed public opinion at home. “ People 
are beginning,” as the Times remarked the other day, 
“to get angry about peace.” And it is reasonable to 
hope, therefore, for some agreement on principles, and some 
hammering out of practical measures, that will mark a 
definite, even if small, advance towards international sanity. 

But what, in concrete terms, are we to look for? There 
is certainly no grand scheme of disarmament in sight at 
the moment. The Russians have, it is true, proposed one ; 
but their manifesto is only a flourish, inspiring perhaps 
to a few, but ridiculous to most. Such reductions of 
armies and navies and air forces as we may get presently 
will be the result either of hard all-round bargaining or of 
particular pressure by particular nations on their own 
Governments. Those who believe in an intelligent public 
economy in this country, for example, and even in America, 
will before long, we trust, succeed in saving some of the 
millions that are wasted on superfluous monster ships. 
A gallant admiral wrote to the Times the other day to 
say that “ 99.8 per cent. of the inhabitants of these islands 
are sane enough to demand national security, and are well 
aware that their wealth, peace and prosperity depend, 
under God’s providence, on the Navy.” We will not 
stop to inquire by what statistical process he arrived at 
this precise figure. We can, however, assure him that nothing 
like 99.8 per cent. of us are under the illusion that capital 
ships costing £7,000,000 apiece are necessary to our security. 
These things are, in fact, anachronisms, and we should 
be just as safe and a good deal richer without them. But, 
while a reduction of armaments on the sea and the land and 
in the air, for us and for other nations, is no doubt important, 
it is not the most imperative and immediate condition of 
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general peace. It is a trite saying that armaments follow 
policy, but it needs constant repetition. If we all cut down 
our forces by 10 or 20 or even 50 per cent., we should not have 
210, or 20 or a 50 per cent. less risk of war. What is 
wanted is an attack on the causes of war and a weakening 
of the will to war—moral disarmament, as it is called. 
Moral disarmament would be followed inevitably and easily 
py material disarmament. 

“But whilst the will to peace is growing, its growth is 
retarded, as everybody knows, by funk, and it is for this 
reason that both idealists and realists in the League are 
exploring so eagerly the possibilities of pacts against the 
aggressor. Here again it is clear that no universal pact, 
with sanctions attached, can be looked for. Certain 
States are still toying with the idea of the Protocol ; 
but the Protocol was killed at the last Assembly, and it is 
useless for the Jugoslavs or the Poles or the French 
to try to resuscitate it in the teeth of British and Italian 
opposition. The practical problem that faces the Com- 
mittee at Geneva is how to strengthen the Covenant 
by partial or particular pacts. There are, indeed, some— 
including Lord Cushendun, it would seem—who are content 
with the Covenant as it stands. But even Lord Cushendun 
concedes that certain nations are not unreasonable in their 
demand for something more. He does not agree that 
the obligations of Article 16 (providing for the application 
of sanctions against the aggressor by all members of the 
League) should be tightened. He prefers that it should be 
elastic, and in present circumstances we think he is right. 
But he recommends the alternative method of regional 
pacts on the Locarno model. That, as it seems to us, 
is the best line of advance. But it is vital that the pact 
shall be @ la Locarno—that is to say, that it shall be a 
treaty by which hostile States agree that issues arising 
between them shall be settled by arbitration and not by 
war. The other kind of regional pact—the treaty of 
mutual assistance between friends-——is not merely useless ; 
it is mischievous, as we have pointed out again and again 
in these columns. Unhappily, this kind of pact has shown 
a tendency to multiply, with the result that there are— 
to quote the words used by our Paris correspondent a 
few weeks ago—‘‘ dangerous diplomatic crystallisations on 
the Continent.” We have long had the “ Little Entente ” 
of Czechoslovakia, Roumania and Jugoslavia, designed 
not to settle differences between its members, but to unite 
them against Hungary. Roumania and Poland, again, 
are allied against possible conflicts with Russia. And 
quite recently we have seen a deplorable example of pact 
and counter-pact in the treaty between France and Jugo- 
slavia followed promptly by the second treaty of Tirana 
between Italy and Albania. Evidently these alliances 
increase rather than lessen the insecurity of Europe, and the 
fact that they are made by important, and even enthusiastic, 
members of the League and under the seal of the League, 
so to speak, does nothing to redeem their vicious character. 
It only makes a mockery of the League. 

What is needed, then, is a reversal of this policy, and a 
a new alignment of enemies and friends. There would be 
an immense advantage, for example, in a ‘ Locarno” 
in Southern Europe, with Italy and Jugoslavia, or in 
Northern Europe, with Russia and the Border States, as 
the chief parties. And there are similar opportunities 
for arrangements on the eastern frontiers of Germany, 
in the Danube basin, on the Russo-Roumanian frontier. 
The question of ‘ third parties ’ in such agreements may, 
no doubt, present some difficulty. It is pretty certain 
that Great Britain will not undertake further commitments 
of this sort, and Lord Cushendun was obviously right when 

e said at Geneva the other day that a third party must 
come in fully and solemnly—that is, with the consent of 
the Principals and on the basis of undertaking all the 


obligations as well as of getting the benefits of the treaty. 
But once the principle of the regional pact is accepted 
this difficulty is not likely to bulk large. The real barriers 
to progress are the raw nationalism, the fiercely nursed 
grievances, and the exaggerated fears, that persist so 
obstinately against reason. Those barriers will take time 
to break down, and we shall be agreeably surprised by 
any immediate agreement to tear up the bad sort of pact 
and sign the better sort. We must probably be content 
for the moment with the growing recognition of the weakness 
of the existing grouping, and the value of a different one. 

There remains the question of arbitration. Here it 
should be easier to advance than in the matter of pacts and 
sanctions against Covenant-breakers. And in one sense, 
indeed, the strengthening of arbitration is more important ; 
for it means the prevention of war rather than the stopping 
of it when it has broken out. Unfortunately, it is on this 
point that the British Government is at its weakest. It 
makes a great parade of the record of this country in the 
conclusion of arbitration treaties. But it omits to emphasise 
the fact that, while our zeal for arbitration may have been 
at boiling point in the period before the war, it has sunk 
to zero since. We do not want to sign arbitration treaties 
with this State or that; there is no necessity, or we prefer 
some other procedure, or we must exclude questions of 
‘“‘ national honour or vital interests.” As for signing the 
‘optional clause”’ and so committing ourselves to the 
reference of justiciable disputes to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, there is nothing to be gained by it ; 
it would lead to difficulties at home and abroad ; it might 
involve us in the acceptance of decisions which public 
opinion would not support; it might prevent us from 
making particular reservations which we thought necessary 
as regards one State and not as regards another. All these 
excuses, and others which were elaborated in the Govern- 
ment’s memorandum last month, appear to be as 
unsubstantial as the excuses made by the Minister of 
Labour for not ratifying the Washington Hours Convention. 
And the refusal to sign the ‘“‘ optional clause”’ and the 
refusal to ratify the Washington Convention are equally 
lamentable ; for in both cases we are encouraging other 
States to hold back, and in neither case have we anything 
to lose by committing ourselves. It is clear that, if our 
professions are to mean anything, we must go a great 
deal further on the road of arbitration, and the sooner 
the better. It is possible that even this Government 
may let itself be pushed further, and we hope that the 
Geneva discussions will help in the pushing. 


THE SENSITIVE RIVIERA 


VERY man, I suppose, feels a certain resentment 
BE if strangers criticise or slight his country or the 
town in which he was born. I do not know 
whether jokes about Wigan are popular in Wigan, but I 
am sure that any unjocular disparagement of Wigan 
would rouse the citizens to a fury of protest. Peebles 
has its pride as well as Edinburgh. Peacehaven, though 
young, has already a patriotism of its own and does not 
suffer mockery gladly. Manchester would become a 
holy city to thousands of Manchester men and women if 
it were violently attacked in a London newspaper. We 
may criticise our own birthplaces, but people from outside 
must not criticise them. I am myself in this matter one 
of the most narrow-minded of local patriots. If a stranger 
visits my native city and speaks well of it his words are 
honey to my hearing. An actor has only to tell me that 
he found the audiences there the most intelligent in his 
experience in order to make me as happy as a purring cat. 
Praise the beauty of the women, the beauty of the hospitality, 
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the beauty of the hills, and you are my friend for twenty- 
four hours. On the other hand, should you call the people 
dour and the town dull and laughterless, as many of the 
foolish have done, I will detest you as a prig who cannot 
see two inches beyond his silly nose. The town may have 
faults, and I will not deny them—at least, I will not deny 
them until some complete stranger who knows nothing of 
the place mentions them. Begin faultfinding, however, 
and I am ready to swear that it surpasses Florence and 
Oxford and that Edinburgh is a gloomy gaol compared to it. 

Having my fair share of this irrational local patriotism 
I am able to sympathise with the frenzy that seizes the 
French Riviera whenever a foreigner expresses an opinion 
that lets it be seen that he considers it something less than 
an earthly Paradise. The inhabitants of the Riviera, 
no doubt, when no strangers are present, admit to each 
other that it sometimes rains even in the Riviera, and 
that a wind that might easily be mistaken for the mistral 
sometimes blows. But it is indecent in a foreigner to 
say these things. For the foreigner the Riviera should be 
a place where the sun shines all day and every day— 


where a beautiful uncriticisable Blue Train drops you 
on the beautiful uncriticisable coast of a _ beautiful 
uncriticisable sea in beautiful uncriticisable weather. 


If the weather is cold, that is not a thing for foreigners to 
notice. If the hotel bill seems excessive, ought not a 
stranger in the circumstances to observe the courtesy of 
silence ? It is the visitor’s duty, on going to the Riviera, 
to polish up his vocabulary of praise, and to learn to say 
“ perfect,” “ wonderful,” ‘* heavenly,” whatever winds 
may blow. Luckily for the Riviera, it is possible to 
use these words there more often than in most parts of 
Kurope, but it is the test of the good visitor to be able 
to say them even when circumstances do not call for them. 
No one who cannot believe that it is kingfisher weather 
while a gale is raging has a right to express an opinion on 
the Riviera. That, at least, is apparently the opinion of 
the Riviera Press. 

During the week, the Daily News has told an amusing 
story of the resentment felt at Nice against a journalist 
who had the indecency to send a telegram describing rough 
weather in those parts. The telegram itself, it must be 
admitted, was the kind of telegram that would be regarded 
as fairly innocent in England. Similar telegrams have 
often been received from Brighton, Worthing and other 
south-coast resorts, and the newspapers have published 
them without any suspicion that they were libelling the 
watering-places of Sussex. ‘‘ Rough sea . . . Waves 
washed over promenade . Bathing establishment 
smashed . . . Traflic impossible.” It is the sort of thing 
one has read a score of times. So ordinary an item of 
news did it appear that the Daily News did not even publish 
the telegram. By some means or other, however, the 
telegram came into the hands of the editors of the Nice 
newspapers. The editors did not wait to see whether the 
sensational news appeared in print in London. Taking 
it for granted that no newspaper could regard a rough 
sea at Nice as a comparatively unimportant matter, they 
immediately wrote a vehement attack on the Daily News 
correspondent for vilifying their town in the English 
Press. One of them declared that the correspondent was one 
who distinguished himself “by his persistence and by his 
clear desire to do harm,” and added: “ As the Daily News 
and other important organs of the British Press do not 
call to reason their singular contributor, we shall have to 
make up our minds to defend ourselves. If persuasion 
is not enough, it will remain simply to expel an undesirable 
journalist from French territory.” 

Clearly the editors were not the only people who were 
outraged by the conduct of a foreign journalist who was 
base enough to describe a stormy day at Nice. 


Some other 


ne, 


local patriot must have been deeply moved in order to 
transmit a copy of a secret telegram to them. One does 
not do a thing of this kind unless one feels that great issues 
are at stake. We who are accustomed to wild weather 
at the seaside cannot share these emotions. If a telegram 
appeared in the French Press describing a wet week-end 
at Southend, we should bear it with equanimity, and not a 
whisper of protest would be heard in Fleet Street. It 
seems to us merely comic that an editor should regard 
a story of bad weather as odious if published abroad, while 
the papers of his own locality were allowed to write: “A 
veritable tempest descended on our region.” At the 
same time, as I have already said, I have comparable 
feelings when my own native city is concerned. Perhaps, 
if I had been born in Nice, I should feel as the Nicois feel. 

At the same time, I think that the Riviera is unreasonably 
sensitive. It seems to live in a state of perpetual alarm 
lest visitors should cease to flock to it, and to be so perturbed 
by this possibility as to regard everyone who criticises 
this or that aspect of Riviera life as a conspirator plotting 
against the prosperity of the coast. It sees in every 
such criticism (to quote the Nice editor) a “ clear desire to 
do harm.” It cannot believe that a journalist would write; 
“It is raining here to-day,” except from an evil motive. 
I myself once wrote some articles on the Riviera with 
an ecstatic twirl in every other sentence, but, on arriving 
at Monte Carlo and seeing the wretched butchery of pigeon- 
shooting on the front, wrote an article describing what is 
to many visitors a disgusting spectacle. No sooner was 
it published than a Frenchman interested in the develop- 
ment of the Riviera rang up one of my friends to protest 
excitedly. ‘“‘ Why did he write such an article?” he 
groaned. ‘It will keep English people away from the 
Riviera. I know. He’s been got at. He’s been got at 
by the English railway companies. I have proof that the 
English railways are organising a campaign against the 
Riviera in their own interests.” To him it was clearly 
inconceivable that a journalist should express his dislike 
of shooting trapped pigeons except either from malice or 
for hire. The French, more than most nations, perhaps, 
are inclined to look for a motive that is not there. 

On the whole, however, I am afraid that human beings 
all the world over are becoming increasingly sensitive to 
what other people say of them and their country and their 
affairs. Possibly we are approaching a time when most 
countries will censor all the news that leaves them for the 
outside world, and a foreign correspondent will have as 
little liberty to express his opinions as he has to-day in 
Russia or in Italy. Nations, like business men, have 
begun to believe in publicity, and they hate anything to 
appear in print about them that is not as free from censure 
as an advertisement. They are so short-sighted that they 
do not see that the more they silence criticism, the more 
they are criticised. If Mussolini allowed freedom of 
criticism there would be far less criticism of Mussolini. 
It is, I agree, a great compliment to journalists to believe 
that what even the least of us writes is a matter of world- 
shaking importance. But we ourselves know that the world 
is very difficult to shake with words, and that Fascism, 
Bolshevism, Prohibition and all the rest of it continue 
spite of our printed wisdom. A Cowes shopkeeper once 
wrote to me to say that I had injured Cowes by writing 
an article on the tedium of yacht-racing, but Cowes still 
flourishes. Critics attacked Marie Corelli for twenty years, 
but Marie Corelli was more widely read than any of her 
critics. Every newspaper in England has written denuncia- 
tions of those who scatter litter over the countryside 
and on the heaths and in the parks, but litter continues 
to be scattered. This is not to say that criticism has n0 
effect at all; but it has not one-hundredth of the effect 
attributed to it by those who resent it. Certainly, 
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never heard of anyone who gave up a holiday on the 
Riviera because he had been told by a cynic that it some- 
times rained there. Nor is it likely that there has been 
more than a dozen people who have refused a chance of 
yisiting Spain because of some description of bull-fighting 
they had read. 

It was an unlucky day for the human race when somebody 
or other said: ‘“‘ The pen is mightier than the sword.” 
Ever since, the world has been haunted by the fear of 
the man with a pen in his hand, and on the Riviera the 
pen is evidently regarded as a lethal weapon. In Italy 
it is kept on a chain like a dog. Being a journalist I do 
not share this dread. I would gladly give my fellow- 
journalists the liberty to write whatever they please so 
long as they do not attack my native city. ¥. ¥. 


THE RISE OF ‘THE HOUSE OF 
ROTHSCHILD 


LTHOUGH there are many legends about the rise 
A of the house of Rothschild, it has been left to 
German industry and to German research to 
provide the world with the historical evidence of this 
great adventure.* As with so many great financial 
houses, wars and rumours of wars were the mainspring 
and the origin of the Rothschild wealth. 

Meyer Amschel, the founder of the banking-house, was 
born in the Frankfurt ghetto in 1744. His ancestors, 
whose original name was Elchanan, had been resident 
in Frankfurt since the middle of the sixteenth century. 
In those days the houses in the Jewish quarter were not 
numbered, but were distinguished merely by shields of 
different colours. In front of the Elchanan house hung 
a red shield, and in course of time “* Elehanan zum rothen 
Schild” developed into the surname of Rothschild. 

Meyer Amschel Rothschild began life as a small dealer 
in exchange and in old coins. It was his interest in 
numismatics which gave him his first great chance, for 
through a brother collector he received an introduction 
to Prince William of Hesse, the son and heir of the Land- 
grave Frederick, who married a daughter of George the 
Third of England. Through the sale of Hessian mercenaries 
to England the house of Hesse had grown fabulously rich. 
Prince William himself, partly through a rich marriage 
and partly through his own ability, had built up a small 
fortune of his own. Obsessed with a passion for making 
money, he was one of the outstanding personalities of his 
age and combined the licentiousness of a Rochester with 
the energy of a Frederick the Great. Even in that age 
the number of his illegitimate children scandalised the 
Austrian Emperor, but, as the Hessian purse was long, 
the prince was able to purchase titles for his discarded 
mistresses and to legitimatise their offspring. 

History is silent as to the exact manner in which the 
humble Frankfurt Jew succeeded in winning the favour 
of the Hessian aristocrat. The tradition in the Rothschild 
family itself is that Prince William was ardently devoted 
to chess and, hearing that Meyer Amschel was the best 
player in Frankfurt, insisted on matching his skill against 
him. Naturally, the diplomatic Jew allowed his princely 
master to win one game out of three. The German version, 
also based on tradition, is that Meyer Amschel so delighted 
the Prince by selling him a collection of old silver at much 
below its real value that he appointed him his agent forth- 
with. Be this as it may, Meyer Amschel did become 
court factor to Prince William, and, having achieved this 
position, spared no expense or trouble to make himself 
indispensable to his rich and somewhat usurious master. 

tn 1785 Prince William succeeded to the vast wealth of 
his father and a hundred new opportunities of increasing 
his capital unfolded themselves before the eyes of the 
enterprising Meyer Amschel. The new Landgrave, however, 
was far too rich and too suspicious a man, and Meyer 
Amschel himself was still in too small a way of business, 





* Der Aufstieg des Hauses Rothschild. By Egon Caesar Conti Corti. 
Insel-Veriag, Leipzig. 


for the house of Rothschild to secure a monopoly of all 
the Hessian transactions. There were other banks— 
Christian banks—to be swept out of the way. With his 
native tact Meyer Amschel succeeded in ingratiating himself 
into favour with Buderus, the Landgrave’s financial adviser. 
The French Revolution and the Napoleonic wars did the 
rest. 

A large portion of the Hessian wealth was invested in 
England. Frankfurt, too, had become the chief distributing 
centre for the huge stocks of English goods which provided 
the Continent with the sinews of war. To a Frankfurt 
banker, therefore, London was then the most important 
financial centre in Europe. 

If Meyer Amschel was to hold his place in the fierce 
competition of the banking world,-the time had come 
when he must extend his sphere of activity. He was then 
fifty-five years of age with a family of five grown-up sons. 
He determined to send one of them to England. His 
choice fell on Nathan, the third son, and probably the 
greatest financial genius that even this remarkable family 
has ever produced. In 1798, therefore, Nathan set out, 
as a youth of twenty-one, to lay the foundations of the 
Rothschild fortunes in London. In these days of stupen- 
dous banking figures his original capital of twenty thousand 
pounds seems a mere bagatelle. From this period, however, 
dates the beginning of that vast loan business which, 
in the course of a few years, was to make the Rothschilds 
the richest house in the world. The Napoleonic wars 
had impoverished half the treasuries of Europe. It 
became the business of the Rothschilds to fill the empty 
coffers. The Landgrave of Hesse, now raised to the 
dignity of Elector, put his funds at their disposal, and 
Jewish banker and Christian potentate made common 
cause, until, with the wealth they had accumulated, the 
Rothschilds were in a position to finance the Powers of 
Europe single-handed. Loan followed loan in bewildering 
succession. While Nathan in England was financing the 
Prince of Wales, the Frankfurt house was arranging loans 
for Denmark, Prussia and, finally, Austria. 

These enterprises were not accomplished without grave 
risks. In 1806 the occupation of the South-Western German 
States by the French caused the greatest consternation 
in Frankfurt and Cassel. The money-loving Elector, 
who had tried to maintain an impossible neutrality, now 
saw himself threatened with financial ruin. In panic he 
rushed to the Rothschilds who, in addition to transferring 
some £600,000 in cash to England, succeeded in burying 
the bulk of the Elector’s securities and valuables. When 
the French troops arrived, William himself fled to Schleswig, 
but Meyer Amschel remained in Frankfurt to face the 
music. On Napoleon’s instructions his house was broken 
into and searched on more than one occasion, but, partly 
by keeping two sets of books and partly by bribing his 
inquisitors, he was able to prevent any considerable portion 
either of his own wealth or of the Elector’s from passing 
into the Emperor’s war-chest. 

In those difficult times it was of the utmost importance 
for the Rothschilds to possess a first-class news service. 
The methods employed by Meyer Amschel to forestall 
his competitors were not too scrupulous. Frankfurt was 
the headquarters of the Imperial Post, which had been 
farmed out to the House of Thurn and Taxis, and as Meyer 
Amschel had taken pains to finance the aristocratic post- 
master he was able to share in the princely privilege of 
opening all letters. In this manner he learnt many 
valuable secrets. 

While Meyer Amschel was rapidly adding to the family 
wealth on the Continent, Nathan was gradually acquiring 
a prominent position in the City of London. Although 
Great Britain was then the creditor of nearly all the belli- 
gerent Powers, the technical difficulties of financing the 
British armies abroad were so great that the British 
commanders were nearly always in financial straits. To 
the rescue of the British Treasury came Nathan Rothschild. 
Through his brother James, who was established in Paris, 
he was able to finance the British troops in Spain under the 
very nose of the French. The methods he employed were 
as simple as they were daring. Via Holland he shipped 
English gold to Paris, which his brother James transferred 
to different French banks. The latter gave in exchange 
bills on Spanish, Maltese, or Sicilian bankers, who in 
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turn supplied Wellington with the necessary funds. The 
real genius behind this transaction lay in James persuading 
the French authorities that England’s financial stability 
was being undermined by this export of gold. James 
was often denounced to the French authorities as a traitor. 
In particular, Davoust wrote a personal letter to Napoleon 
demanding the banker’s immediate arrest as a British 
agent. The Emperor, however, held Davoust for a brave 
soldier but no financier and took no action on his letter. 

The story of how Nathan Rothschild received the news 
of the victory of Waterloo thirty-six hours in advance of 
the British Government has been told too often to bear 
repetition. That he communicated his news to Sir John 
Herries, the Chief Treasury Commissioner, and was dis- 
believed, and that he then bought large quantities of Govern- 
ment stock, is undoubtedly true. It is, however, a gross 
exaggeration to say that this minor operation was the basis 
of the Rothschild wealth. The Rothschilds were million- 
aires long before Waterloo. Nevertheless, the services 
which Nathan rendered to England during the Napoleonic 
wars were very real. Between October 1811 and October 
1816, approximately fifty million pounds were transferred 
by the British Treasury to the Continent. ‘* The house 
of Mr. Rothschild and his brothers,” wrote Herries, “ has 
alone enabled me to carry out these operations so 
successfully.” 

The last Power to succumb to the temptations of the 
Rothschild gold was the Empire of the Hapsburgs. Of 
all the States of Europe Austria had suffered the greatest 
financial exhaustion from the war. Austria, however, 
was proud and profoundly anti-Semitic. Hitherto, no 
Jew, however distinguished, had ever been received in 
Viennese Society. Some years before the end of the war, 
however, Meyer Amschel had sent his youngest son, 
Solomon, to push the family fortunes in the Austrian capital, 
where, in spite of many rebuffs, he had succeeded in acquiring 
a valuable ally in the person of Gentz, the secretary and 
confidential agent of Metternich. If the cold and haughty 
Austrian Minister was inaccessible, Gentz had no scruples 
in pandering to Solomon’s social ambitions in exchange 
for good Rothschild gold. Middle-aged, fat, and recklessly 
extravagant, Gentz was the lover of the incomparable 
Fanny Essler. Solomon took care to see that the Gentzian 
purse was always well-filled, and in return the adipose 
rake used his influence with his master to advance the 
Rothschilds in every way possible. In 1816 Austria 
received her loan, the first of many financial operations 
which the Frankfurt house carried out for the Hapsburg 
Empire. By 1820 Metternich was lunching with Meyer 
Amschel in his Frankfurt house. As a result of this 
luncheon Nathan became Austrian Consul-General in 
London, while James was appointed to a similar rank in 
Paris. Two years later the great Metternich himself was 
graciously pleased to accept a private loan from the all- 
powerful financiers. Finally, on September 29th, 1822, 
after constant petitions through Gentz, all the brothers 
with their heirs of both sexes were received into the Austrian 
nobility by a special decree of the Emperor. In vain 
the proud Austrian nobles protested against this maculation 
of the purest aristocracy in Europe. In vain they sought 
to kill with ridicule the all-too-ambitious coat of arms 
which the new barons had selected. Metternich was 
Metternich. The Rothschilds had arrived. 

Since the days of the Napoleonic wars the house has 
never looked back. Nevertheless, the period immediately 
after Waterloo was probably the apogee of their glory. 
Never, before or since, in the history of the world has a 
private firm wielded such power or exercised such influence 
over the affairs of Europe. In 1814 Louis the Eighteenth 
made his entry into Paris with the aid of Rothschild 
gold. Rothschild gold, too, paved the way for the return 
of Frederick to his Neapolitan throne. By 1822 there was 
scarcely a European Power which was not in the debt of 
the former ghetto chess-player. 

The Rothschilds were far from being mere war-profiteers. 
The Stinneses, the Castigliones, the Bosels and the numer- 
ous profiteers of the Great War made their wealth in exotic 
ways, and in most cases the return to normal conditions 
has witnessed the dissipation of their fortunes. The 
Rothschild wealth, however, was built on solid foundations 
and was the result of hard work and real financial genius. 


a 


In all business transactions their word was their bong 
and, if the early Rothschilds showed an inordinate vanity 
in their social advancement, their heirs can boast with 
justifiable pride that during an existence of nearly one 
hundred and fifty years the house of Rothschild has 
never failed to fulfil any contract into which it has entereq 
To-day, the close business connexion between the various 
branches of the family has been loosened. The Frankfurt 
house has ceased to exist, and the power of the Austrian 
Rothschilds has diminished. But wherever a member 
of the family is to be found, the name still stands for al] 
that is best in the world of finance, and ‘‘ Industria Concordia 
Integritas ” is as much the motto of the present generation 
as it was in the days of Meyer Amschel and his five sons, 
There is one aspect, too, of the Rothschild character which 
must appeal even to those who have no sympathy with 
the ethics of high finance. At all times, even when it 
was not only inimical to their business interests but even 
dangerous to their personal liberty, they never failed to 
raise their voice to protest against anti-Semitic oppression 
or to use their influence to secure concessions for their 
more unfortunate compatriots. R. H.B.L, 


Correspondence 
MORE “TRUTH ABOUT CANADA” 


To the Editor of Tart NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—The criticisms of Canada and Canadians in * The Truth 
About Canada ”’ correspondence have interested me greatly. I 
happen to be an English-born Canadian who has spent most of 
his life in Canada and is now an ardent Canadian but decidedly 
Imperial and pro-English. There are many thousands of us in 
Canada between Halifax and Victoria, happy, contented and 
prosperous. With remarkably few exceptions we have suc- 
ceeded in every walk in life and in all degrees, from earning a 
comfortable living to becoming millionaires ; and among our 
numbers we include Premiers, Cabinet Ministers, and leaders in 
commerce, finance, art, science and literature. A large pro- 
portion came to Canada practically penniless, and every day 
more Englishmen are making good in this land of innumerable 
opportunities. This is the conclusive answer to the critics. 
The Prince of Wales and Mr. Stanley Baldwin will be able to 
endorse what I say. In the face of such facts what use is there 
in giving undue prominence to the querulous complaints of an 
occasional unadaptable, disgruntled Englishman? If Canada 
is so crude and forbidding, why does he stay in Canada ? 

The real * truth about Canada ”’ is that nowhere in the world 
is there a land of more or greater opportunities for the English- 
man of ordinary intelligence, industry and physical strength. 
The Government trade and finance returns prove it. Em- 
phatically it is a poor place for the weakling, loafer or chicken- 
hearted ; and I regret to say that Canada has had a sickening 
experience of the English slacker who won’t work and the half- 
educated snob who finds fault with Canadian manners and 
customs. Doubtless we do in places lack in old-land culture 
and are crude, but Canada has only just celebrated its sixtieth 
birthday. What was England like, what were the English like, 
when but sixty years old? And (if English authors are to be 
believed) there are to-day some terrible crudities and_bar- 
barisms ‘“‘in England’s green and pleasant land.’ One corres- 
pondent says: ‘* Politically, Canada is positively revolting to 
the Englishman”; but then (according to the English Press) 
politically England is positively revolting to the Englishman. 
Why pick on Canadian politics ?. And why sneer at “ American” 
influences in Canada when London itself, 8,000 miles distant, is 
flooded with U.S. films, flivvers, chewing-gum and theatricals ? 

Pin-pricking criticisms of superficial faults of Canada (or any 
other of the Dominions overseas) do no good but great harm. 
What Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa need 
urgently is thousands of young English men and women with 
sufficient brains, backbone and bowels to share in the boundless 
opportunities and prosperity which the Dominions under the 
Union Jack offer so freely. If there are none such left the 
English race must have degenerated sadly—which I refuse to 
believe.—Yours, etc., A MAN OF KENT. 

Toronto, January 25th. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—As your correspondent Mr. D. A. Stevenson has not 
taken the trouble to look up the discussion which preceded 
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my letter, nor has he read my letter with even ordinary care, 
[ ask leave to dot a few i’s for him. From time to time letters 
from Canada appear in the English press telling intending 
emigrants that the “ Land of Opportunity ” propaganda about 
this country is wholly, instead of only partially, false. It was 
my first purpose to point out that these letters, of which those 
of Mr. G. E. O. Knight are a fair sample, are really inspired by 
a personal dislike of Canada which most Englishmen experience, 
and to make plain that Canada is at least a land of better 
opportunity than is England at present. Surely no Canadian 
need wax splenetic over that! Secondly, I warned intending 
emigrants that, since it is almost certain that they will not 
find Canada congenial, they would be wiser not to come unless 
they are more or less forced to. Surely a most reasonable 
thing to do! 

I gave a number of reasons why Englishmen dislike Canada ; 
whereat Mr. Stevenson became positively violent, spoke of 
“accusations,” and demanded proof. Englishmen may be 
wrong in their judgment of Canada ; the reasons I stated may 
not appear valid to a Canadian, but from the Englishman’s 
point of view they are among the common reasons why English- 
men commonly dislike Canada. -I could have extended the 
list considerably, including a number of unpleasantnesses 
which are the inevitable result of Canada’s climate and geography, 
others which are natural to her present state of development, 
others possibly having some logical explanation which does 
not alter the fact of their unpleasantness—as the Englishman 
sees it. One of these I must mention, for Mr. Stevenson’s 
letter is a typical manifestation of the curious national self- 
consciousness which causes a howl of execration to go up 
whenever anyone, particularly an Englishman, dares to utter 
a word about Canada that is not fulsome. 

Moreover, it would seem, from the enormous annual exodus 
of native-born Canadians to the States, and from the frequency 
with which one hears Canadians sighing for California and 
other points South, that many Canadians themselves do not 
like Canada. Englishmen can hardly be expected to exceed 
the native in affection for any country when they have so many 
rich memories of their own land.—Yours, etc., 

Fort William, Ontario. E. J. SOULSBY. 

February 7th. 


[It appears that Mr. D. A. Stevenson did send us a letter, 
but it was one of a number on this subject for which we were 
unable to find space. It seems, however, to have been printed 
in the Ottawa Citizen as if from our columns, and this no doubt 
has been the cause of some misunderstanding.—Ep. N.S.] 


THE CHINESE PUZZLE 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Smr,—I should like, if you will allow me, to supplement the 
review, which appears in your issue of February 11th, of Mr. 
Arthur Ransome’s book, The Chinese Puzzle. 

The fault of the book, which your reviewer does not seem to 
take sufficiently into account, is that it is full of major and 
minor inaccuracies and misstatements of fact, such as could only 
be made by one who has a very superficial knowledge of China, 
and a very short acquaintance with her people and problems. 

The main difficulty of the Chinese question lies in the great 
difference between what appears on the surface at any particular 
time and the deep underlying movements of Chinese life and 
thought, which are not apparent to the casual observer, but 
which will in the long run determine what the answer to that 
question will be. 

The squabbles of this general with that, the intrigues of various 
groups of politicians, mostly representing nobody but them- 
selves, are not, as the uninstructed reader of Mr. Ransome’s 
book might suppose, the whole problem, but form merely a 
foreground to the picture, in which the solid background is 
provided by the changes which are taking place in the outlook 
of the vast, and for the most part inarticulate, masses of the 
Chinese people. 

Mr. Ransome makes most of the mistakes which are made by 
any intelligent passer through China; if he had been able to 
stay longer, and delve deeper into the realities of the situation, 
he would almost certainly have modified several of his opinions, 
as Many others have done before him. 
cg, OUFr reviewer is hardly fair, or accurate, when he writes that 
: the Communist danger, always exaggerated, is now a patent 
ee Anybody who had the misfortune to live in the 

angtsze Valley, or in Hunan, during the greater part of last 
year, would tell him that it was all too real a danger, and, if it was 
an illusion, an extremely unpleasant one; there can be no 


question that Communism, even though possibly of a peculiar 
Chinese brand, had taken a strong hold, and many of the most 
competent observers hold that the seeds still remain, and 
constitute a very real danger to the peaceful settlement of 
outstanding difficulties. 

Mr. Ransome, like several other writers on the subject, has 
many shafts to direct at the “‘ China hand ” and the “ Shanghai 
mind,” but he has paid too much heed to the more clamorous 
sections of British opinion, chiefly centred in Shanghai, and 
evidently has not discovered that there are large numbers of 
Englishmen in China who take as far-sighted and liberal a view 
of the situation as he himself does, and who advocate and have 
been working, in face of immense difficulties, for the removal, 
as far as possible, of the “ counter-irritant of foreign privilege.” 
All they ask is that they should be given such reasonable safe- 
guards for person and for property as may be, until the Chinese 
people on their part are willing, and are able to ensure that 
security and fair treatment, which is extended to foreigners— 
and not least to the Chinese themselves—by every civilised 
nation throughout the world; but that time, unfortunately, 
has not yet arrived.—Yours, etc., FRIEND OF CHINA. 


THE “NEW STATESMAN” AND THE 
MAYOR OF SALISBURY 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Str,—In January last we were informed by telegram from 
Southern Rhodesia that the Mayor of Salisbury had refused to 
accept the official invitation to attend the Southern Rhodesia 
Missionary Conference, because of the attitude taken by the 
Rev. John White, the President of the Conference, in his letter 
to Tue New STATESMAN of December 10th last, in which he 
had stated that the Chartered Company would never have 
proposed such anti-native legislation as the Indenture of Children 
Act and the Native Control Bill. 

Now that a full report of the proceedings has been published 
in the Rhodesia Herald and received here, the matter appears 
in a very different light. It is now seen that when the Mayor 
made this announcement to the Council Meeting, strong dissent 
was at once expressed by members of the Council—indeed, the 
Deputy Mayor, Councillor McChlery, M.L.C., not only dis- 
sociated himself entirely from the Mayor in this action, but 
stated that in point of fact he agreed with the statement made 
by the Rev. John White in his letter to Tor New StaresmMan— 
that the native legislation now passed by the Rhodesian Govern- 
ment would not have gone through under the Chartered Company 
regime. Nor was this all; the Deputy Mayor was supported 
in his protest by several other Members of the Council. 

The incident seems clearly to show that opinion in Southern 
Rhodesia isnot so unanimous on the subject of the employment 
of native juveniles as we have been led to believe.—Yours, etc., 

TRAVERS BUXTON, 
Hon, Secretary. 
JoHN H. Harris, 
Parliamentary Secretary. 
The Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society, 
296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 1. 
February 27th. 


CHURCH AND STATE 


To the Editor of THe NEW STATESMAN. 


Sir,—You and your readers have recently been discussing 
the relation of Church and State. Is it too late to offer a 
“ eonclusion of the whole matter,” provided many years ago 
by a junior history student of mine who had not yet mastered 
the ambiguities of the English language ? 

“* At last, when Constantine found no other means of getting 
rid of Christianity, he made it the religion of the State.”— 
Yours, etc., F. F. Monk. 

St. Stephen’s College, Delhi. 

February 7th. 


MR. BELLOC ON GIBBON 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir.—No one more than Mr. Hilaire Belloc tries to make the 
facts fit his theories and beliefs. We have evidences of it in 
his little booklet on Oliver Cromwell, recently published, in 
which Mr. Belloc endeavours to belittle Cromwell by stating 
that his real name was Williams and then refers contemptuously 
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to the family for their assumption of the name of Cromwell 
as “a piece of family snobbery ” and again that they “ gloried 
in the grandeur of that false name.” Mr. Belloc does not tell 
us that it was by authority that the great-grandfather of the 
Protector changed his name of Williams to Cromwell and in 
compliance with a wish of Henry VIII., taking that name in 
honour of his uncle Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex. Mr. 
Belloc also suppresses the fact that the descendants of Richard 
Cromwell, Oliver’s great-grandfather, continued to use the 
family name of Williams concurrently with that of Cromwell 
and it was even in the inscription over the Protector’s bed 
when his effigy lay in state. 

In his article in your issue of February 18th we have again 
evidence of Mr. Belloc’s habit of, as Newman once said of 
another publicist, ‘‘ poisoning by anticipation the public mind,” 
a process which Newman justly called ‘“ poisoning the wells.” 
Mr. Belloc boldly states that Gibbon lied. He knows, and says, 
that most of your readers will strongly disagree with him. 
I hope they will. At any rate Cardinal Newman appears to 
have been unaware of this damnatory offence, or he would 
surely not have written this tribute to the illustrious author of 
the Decline and Fall, viz.: ‘* It is melancholy to say it, but the 
chief, perhaps the only, English writer who has any claim to 
be considered an ecclesiastical historian is Gibbon.” 

Gibbon was a child of his age. There was no public library 
in his day, either in London or at Lausanne, and it is marvellous 
what he did with comparatively so little assistance. Had Gibbon 
been able to consult Harnack or Krebs, Von Hiigel or Bossuet 
and other twentieth-century scholars who have made Christian 
origins their special study—his treatment of the subject would 
have been very different. 

The late Professor Bury wrote: ‘* Neither the historian nor 
the man of letters will any longer subscribe, without a thousand 
reserves, to the theological chapters of the Decline and Fall, 
and no discreet inquirer would go there for his ecclesiastical 
history.” Such an_ estimate of Gibbon’s work by the 
distinguished historian of the ‘“*‘ Later Roman Empire,” in the 
light of present knowledge, is eminently fair, but neither Bury 
nor any other impartial authority has charged Gibbon with 
deliberate lying. That Mr. Belloc has done so behoves us to 
beware of 

An ignis fatuus that bewitches 
And leads men into pools and ditches. 
—Yours, etc., 
22 Woodlands, N.W. 11. 


{And yet who in recent times has written finer tributes than 
Mr. Belloc’s to the memories of either Gibbon or Cromwell ? 
They are unsentimental tributes it is true, paid to men with 
whose point of view Mr. Belloc could have no sympathy, 
but surely all the more effective for that. In the last sentence 
of his article on Gibbon he wrote: ‘ As a glory to the Letters of 
England he is unassailable.” Written by a Catholic of Gibbon, 
is not that enough ?—Eb. N.S.] 


A. J. THoroGcoop. 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Mr. Belloc, writing on Gibbon in your issue of February 
18th, is, in his particular instance, as unjust to Pope as he is 
to the author of The Decline and Fall when dealing with him 
as a historian. The couplet quoted from Pope should read : 

Fierce as conflicting fires the combat burns, 
And now it rises, now it sinks by turns. 


It is Pope’s rendering of Iliad xvii. 366, where, however, 
the word al@oyévoo does not occur. Had Mr. Belloc quoted 
Pope’s version of the full hexameter which he cites, either from 
Iliad xi. 596 or from xiii. 673, the comparison would have been 
much more favourable to Pope. On the first occurrence of 
the line, the only time when Pope attempts a close version, 
the effect is surely not very far from that of the original, and it 
is obtained by equally simple means : 


Thus raged both armies like conflicting fires. 


This may not be granitic, but it is masonry, not mosaic.—Yours, 
etc., 


oan L. R. M. Srracwan. 
Birmingham University. 


THE CRITERION 
To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—I must confess that the statements I made about Mr. 
Eliot and the Criterion were made, in my impetuosity, without 
verification, on authority which I had always found to be 


—— 


reliable (though the names of my informants, like my own 
would be unknown to Mr. Eliot). I owe him, and hereby offer 
him, an unreserved apology for my errors. 

Mr. Eliot, I observe, “* persists ” in dating his correspondence 
from London. A minor point raised by me, however, was 
precisely that he did not date his previous letter from anywhere. 
I at least, as I am glad he recognises, had the “* candour ” to 
date mine from the place in which I was and am.—Yours, ete, 

Geneva. ALLAN Eppurt, 

February 27th. 

[The fact that no address was attached to Mr. Eliot’s firs 

letter was probably our omission, not his.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE ABOLITION OF DOGS 
To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—In your issue of the 25th inst. Mr. C. E. Vulliamy 
puts forward a strong plea for the abolition of dogs on the 
ground that they are noisy, ill-smelling, offensive, loathsome, 
indiscriminate, unclean, greedy, unintelligent, ferocious, maul 
and bite, inflict loss and damage, pain and humiliation, have 
neither shame nor sense, and are responsible for accidents, 
disease, deaths and pestilence. 

It is an extraordinary catalogue of vices and a grave indict- 
ment. Your correspondent is evidently unconscious of the 
fact that dogs are characteristically very like the persons who 
own them. I have never known a dog in whose life all these 
evils were exemplified, but if a dog was unclean or ill-smelling, 
etc., I would attribute the cause, not to the dog but to his 
owner. I remember two dogs, whose eyes radiated a higher 
level of intelligence than their owner’s, being thrown into an 
old disused quarry on account of their filthy habits, and I feel 
sure of this, that if some competent person had been called 
upon to adjudicate and assess the measure of culpability, the 
dogs would without any doubt have been exonerated and the 
owner thrown into the disused quarry, assuming that was the 
conventional form of punishment. 

All the evils which Mr. Vulliamy debits against the dog 
could be debited against a proportion of our own species, 
There is no creature so habitually clean, more responsive, 
sympathetic and faithful than the dog. If we cannot hold 
intelligent communion with him, he can certainly hold intelligent 
communion with us. He understands our moods, divines 
our thoughts, intelligently interprets our tone of voice and 
readily reads the revelation of pleasure or displeasure expressed 
in our face. 

In the course of his brief life he builds up a substantial 
vocabulary, can appraise each instruction at its correct value. 
He can with his limited faculties express his own emotion 
either verbally or through the medium of his eyes, ears or 
tail, supplemented by many other erudite forms of appeal. 
He is not cursed with an elastic conscience ; it does not expand 
or contract to suit the exigencies of the moment, and he does 
not waste time discriminating between right and wrong. His 
loyalty is unquestioned. ‘* My master, right or wrong,” is his 
philosophy. Jerome K. Jerome has somewhere said: “ He 
is very imprudent—a dog is, he never makes it his business 
to enquire whether you are in the right or in the wrong, never 
bothers as to whether you are going up or down life's ladder, 
never asks whether you are rich or poor, silly or wise, sinner 
or saint. You are his pal, that is enough for him, and, come 
luck or misfortune, good repute or bad, honour or shame, he 
is going to stick to you, guard you, give his life for you if need 
be’; and that is more than we would do for each other.— 
Yours, ete., 

27 Elmbank Crescent, 

Glasgow. 
February 27th. 


JAMES GOLD. 


To the Editor of Tree New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Some reasonable persons (in the Malthusian tradition) 
have suggested that the number of men, especially “ gentlemen,” 
is far too great. They have pointed to the unseemliness, useless 
ness and futility of the average “‘ man-about-town ” and have 
advocated measures of repression and control. This is 4 
move in the right direction. The existence of men, especially 
gentlemen, in the present state of our civilisation is a disgrace 
and a menace. Were it not for the sentimentality of dogs 
we should have bitten into the problem and destroyed it, long a0 

Man is a noisy, egocentric and offensive creature. His 
habits are so loathsome, and, to wit, hypocritical, that they 
cannot be described. No other animal is at the same time 
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so bestial and so self-righteous. Greedy, unintelligent and 
pusillanimous, he is allowed to molest children, to lie, to steal, 
to deceive, to betray, and to inflict pain and humiliation on his 
foolish protector—the Dog. He has neither shame nor sense. 
Asa motorist he is the cause of numberless deaths and accidents ; 
as a business man of much loss and foul play. He is a carrier of 
disease, and of social habits which encourage disease. He is 
infested with moral parasites. He has no legitimate place in 
the life of our times. 

To pretend that we, as dogs, need such a creature to look 
after us is absurd. We have jaws, instincts and enterprise. 
Nor do we need him as a companion. Companionship is a 
matter of loyalty and intelligent communion—qualities so rare 
between fellow-men that they cannot be expected to exist 
between man and dog. 

It is conceivable that we should be justified in retaining certain 
classes of men for specialised purposes—though I can only think 
of one class for which that retention would be necessary— 
ie., keepers of butchers’ shops. Possibly the claims of foxhounds, 
too, who require a modicum of “‘ hunt,”’ ought to be considered, 
otherwise the legally decreed extinction of man is a thing greatly 
to be desired, and sooner or later inevitable in all enlightened 
communities. Surely, Sir, this measure cannot long be postponed 
by the basket-snoozling sentimentalist or the beglamoured 
“watch-dog ’’! I write to you, Sir, partly in reply to one of 
this undesirable species whose yapping has been permitted in 
your liberal columns, and partly to stress the view of a great 
and growing mass of canine opinion. That opinion advocates, 
in the interests of moral salvation, the abolition of man.— 
Yours, etec., A. S. EALyYHAM. 

Sibford Gower, 

Oxon. 


To the Editor of TE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Allow me to thank you for publishing Mr. Vulliamy’s 
letter on Dogs. 

As a sufferer from the noise, the insanitary state of the streets, 
the danger of slipping caused by this nuisance and by that 
of being caught in leads on crossings, I should like to say how 
grateful I am for his plain speaking. 

I have seen a child bitten, and one cannot altogether dis- 
regard the danger of hydrophobia.—Yours, etc., 

CONSTANCE CRICHTON-STUART. 
' 11 Campden Grove, Kensington, W. 8. 
February 29th. 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Str—One may safely infer that Mr. Oliver Goldsmith was 
acquainted with an ancestor of the recently evolved Mr. C. E. 
Vulliamy. He records, as we know, that a mad dog bit a 
good man : 

The wound it seemed both sore and sad 
To every Christian eye ; 
And while they swore the dog was mad, 
They swore the man would die. 
But soon a wonder came to light, 
That showed the rogues they lied ; 
The man recovered of the bite, 
The dog it was that died. 

It appears, therefore, that Mr. Vulliamy’s remedy lies not 
only in his own hands but in any convenient part of his anatomy. 
Like Barkis, the dogs would be willing.—Yours, etc., 

FREDERICK J. MATHIAS. 

75 Connaught Road, Cardiff. 

February 26th. 





To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Perhaps the letter published in your last week’s issue 
under the above heading was to decide a bet as to the number 
of replies you would receive from infuriated dog owners. [We 
have received many times as many as we can print, but 
there was no bet.—Eb. N.S.] 

The statement as to the impossibility of companionship 
between man and dog is so fantastic as to need no refutation. 
But I can well understand a town dweller regarding the genus 
canis as an unmitigated nuisance. The fact is that to keep 
dogs in any place, where they have not ample space in which 
to exercise and empty themselves without interfering with 
the comfort of the citizen, is nothing less than cruelty to both 
dog and man. Those who keep dogs in such places are selfish 
lovers indeed, blind to the misery to which they condemn their 
pets and careless of the feelings of their fellow-men. 

_ The solution is obvious—a really high tax on all dogs kept 
in large urban areas. The tax might increase inversely to the 


hi 


size of the dog and we should be spared the sight of the old 
lady and the loathsome, fat, waddling pug. The number of 
large dogs kept in towns is already small. For the rest, some 
system such as we have here in Warsaw, by which all stray 
dogs are collected daily in a special motor van and are humanely 
destroyed, if not claimed within thirty-six hours.— Yours, etc., 


Warsaw. 
February 27th. 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Str,—C. E. Vulliamy’s letter seems to lend additional point 
to the remark attributed to (amongst others) Mark Twain— 
‘** The more I see of men the better I like dogs.” —Yours, etc., 

Wood Green, N. 22. C. BRUNTON. 

February 26th. 


Miscellany 
FEBRUARY IN A LONDON PARK 


N the London parks one finds, as nowhere else, 
| the alluring charm of the coming of spring 
conjoined with the mystic atmospheric beauty 
of a great city. During the fine days of late February, 
the mornings—when they were not foggy—spread a 
translucent, opalescent haze over all the distances. 
Close at hand in the warm, bright sunshine, the grass, 
freshly green, was starred with the white of snowdrops 
and the gold and violet of crocuses. The scent of 
spring was in the air and the voice of spring in the 
songs and call-notes of the birds. Hedge accentors 
and thrushes were singing—the blackbirds have not 
yet commenced; wood-pigeons were crooning their 
love-notes from almost every tree; starlings and 
titmice and sparrows were jubilant with their less 
musical voices; and even the carrion crows, harshest 
of all, seemed fulfilled with the joy of spring as they 
flew to and fro among the leafless trees, etched against 
a clear blue background, uttering their hoarse “‘ kraw, 
kraw ” when they perched for a moment on some high 
branch, dipping low as is their wont, as they called. 
Away on the pond, glittering like a lvoking-glass 
in the morning sunshine, numerous water birds fought 
for the gifts of the passers-by. Stately swans, some 
adult in pure white with bright orange bills, some 
evgnets of last year, still mottled with brown and with 
bills slowly changing from the blackness of youth 
through murky pale yellow to the coming orange of 
maturity, were snatching morsels from the timorous 
hands of children. Mallard drakes, accompanied by 
their soberly clad mates, swam in and out among the 
swans, their velvet green heads gleaming now purple, 
now blue. Active little black and white tufted duck, 
golden-eyed, dived swiftly after whatever dainties sank 
beneath the larger fowl, while in the air, black-headed 
gulls, noisiest and most clamorous of all, flew in un- 
ceasing circles, whitening the air like a snow-storm as 
they dexterously caught what was flung to them or 
swiftly swooped to snatch from the surface what they 
could reach before duck or swan could swim to it. It is 
interesting to note how much longer the adults, dis- 
tinguishable by their coral-red bills and legs and by 
their pure white and French grey plumage, tipped 
with black, can keep on the wing than the young birds 
of last year, easily recognisable by the brown mottlings 
on their plumage, the dark edge on their tails and the 
murky yellowish green colour of their bills and legs. 
Numerous water hens, the old birds distinguishable 
from the young by the possession of a red comb, com- 
plete the tale of the common wild birds on the park 
water. There are many sorts of pinioned birds, 
mostly native, but a few foreign, species, to fill up the 
picture. The pinioned birds seldom become so tame 
and friendly with mankind as the wild, free birds which 
feel and know that they can fly. These introduced 
birds include several sorts of geese—Chinese geese, 
with a broad brown band or strap down the backs of 
C2 
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their necks ; Egyptian geese, with red, weeping eyes ; 
great black and white headed Canadian geese (some of 
these unpinioned and occasionally seen on the wing) ; 
and the smaller bernacle geese, also black and white 
headed; and the sooty-headed brent geese. Many 
varieties of pinioned ducks are to be seen here—the 
common shelduck, black and white and chestnut in 
colour ; the ruddy shelduck, a sort of reddish mustard 
coloured bird with yellow face; the tiny and beautiful 
teal, with chestnut and green head and a bar of 
metallic green on its wing ; wigeon with chestnut head 
and a broad cream patch or band in the middle running 
back from its leaden blue bill (the whistle of this bird 
is one of the weirdest sounds heard in our parks at mid- 
night); and a pair or two of gadwall, the drake easily 
recognisable by his black velvet rump and very rarely 
a scaup duck, difficult to be distinguished by other than 
a trained eye when swimming among crowds of tufted 
duck. Occasionally a wild gadwall or a wild scaup 
comes in and mates with a pinioned bird. The same 
thing happens with the coot, most of those in the 
London parks being pinioned, but last year and the 
year before at least in one park a wild coot came in, 
wooed and won a pinioned bird and reared a family in 
unusual surroundings. A cormorant may also be seen 
spreading his unclipped wings to the grateful morning sun 
in heraldic fashion—he is really digesting his breakfast 
rather than drying or warming himself. He is not a 
wild bird, but was deposited here for safety. Now 
and again he flies away for three or four days, pre- 
sumably to the Thames, and produces letters to the 
Press from those surprised mortais who have seen him 
fishing in that river. I expect he only wants a change 
of air and of the diet regularly provided for him by the 
man in charge of the park boats, for he always returns 
to his London home after his adventurous holiday. 
On a sunny morning in February a stroll in a London 
park is made a thing of joy by the sight of the joyous 
welcome that all the birds, wild and tame alike, give 
to the returning warmth and breath of spring. 


W. M. Crook. 





THE IDEAL NATIONAL 
THEATRE SITE 
N= that the Earl of Morley has sold Dorchester 


House in Park Lane to a syndicate that intends to 

erect upon its two acres an immense hotel, the last 
rival to the ideal site for our National Theatre has been 
removed. While there was still a chance of Lady Beecham 
succeeding in her admirable public-spirited effort to raise 
the £400,000 necessary to purchase Dorchester House for a 
National Theatre one felt that it was impossible actively to 
discourage her efforts in print. That was the least tribute 
one could pay to such uncommon energy and disinterested- 
ness, even if one thought, as I and many others did, that 
it was a great pity that these efforts were not directed to 
securing the Foundling Hospital site for the National 
Theatre since the latter is in every way more desirable. 

The general situation is now gradually being cleared up, 
and as it is a matter of public interest it would be well to 
state the exact position at the moment. 
the Shakespeare National Memorial Committee specially 
convened about a month ago the following resolution was 
passed unanimously : 

That in the opinion of the Shakespeare National Memorial 
Theatre Committee the Foundling Hospital site, providing the 
necessary funds were forthcoming for its purchase, would be admir- 
ably suited for the purpose of a National Theatre. 

This resolution is not a matter of so many words, for the 
Committee possesses funds amounting to about £100,000 
which can legally be used only for the purpose of building a 


At a meeting of 


Le 


National Theatre as a memorial to Shakespeare, and the 
resolution practically amounts to an official adoption of 
the Foundling Hospital site. On February 2nd last the 
Council of the British Drama League—which represent; 
almost every branch of theatrical activity in this country, 
and has over a thousand provincial societies affiliated with 
it—met and unanimously passed a resolution in favour of 
the Foundling Hospital site for the National Theatre— 
whose creation is the most important of the objects for 
which the League was founded. 

These are the two most influential bodies concerned jp 
the matter, and if they both unanimously approve of the 
Foundling Hospital site there can be no question of its 
suitability, for they represent a mass of professional opinion, 
The project has the additional merits of preserving the old 
Foundling Hospital building with Handel’s chapel, and of 
maintaining the present open spaces as grounds of the 
theatre which would be open to the public. It therefore 
will naturally have the hearty approval of the Foundling 
Hospital Preservation Society and of the L.C.C., which is 
anxious to preserve the squares and open spaces of London, 
It is not surprising that the National Memorial Theatre 
Committee and the British Drama League should be so keen 
upon this site, for speaking unofficially I may say that 
everybody who has studied the matter realises that such 
an ideal site can never again come their way, and that in 
twenty years’ time the present value of the Foundling Hos- 
pital site will have enormously increased. 

Since the Memorial Theatre Committee’s meeting, Sir 
Israel Gollancz—who is the honorary secretary of the 
Committee—met Sir Frederick Kenyon, director of the 
British Museum, and Sir William Beveridge, the Vice- 
Chancellor of London University, and acquainted them 
with the project, since these gentlemen will necessarily 
watch with concern the development of the area adjacent 
to their respective institutions in Bloomsbury. It was 
Sir William Beveridge who secured the large sum of money— 
about £120,000—for the site of the new London University 
which is going to be built just behind the British Museum, 
and it was known that with characteristic foresight Sir 
William was looking ahead to find suitable hostel accommod- 
ation for the students from the provinces, the dominions, 
and all parts of the world who will come to the new London 
University. It was explained that the hostel scheme could 
be combined with the National Memorial Theatre scheme, 
as the site allowed of considerable hostel accommodation 
without encroaching on the open spaces, and it is to be 
expected that there will be always perfect agreement 
between the University and the National Theatre authori- 
ties. All that is needed now is a combined effort by Sir 
William Beveridge and Sir Israel Gollancz to find the rest 
of the money needed, and nobody who knows Sir William 
Beveridge doubts that he will see any job through which he 
begins, and that he can add at least another couple of 
hundred thousand pounds to the Memorial Theatre Com- 
mittee’s £100,000. 

Now if in addition Lady Beecham can bring into this 
scheme the £100,000 which she says was promised her 
towards the £400,000 necessary to secure Dorchester 
House for the National Theatre, the goal is achieved, 
as a public appeal could then be made. What money 
was still wanted could be obtained. As a matter of fact, 
the affiliated societies and numbers of individual members 
of the British Drama League have long been agitating to 
be allowed to start a public appeal for money—so great 
is the interest shown in the scheme; but, so far, the 
Council of the B.D.L. has wisely discouraged any pre 
mature appeal. 

It is conceivable, of course, that a Vice-Chancellor of 
London University might take a narrow parochial view of the 
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matter and say that he was interested only in a hostel for 
students and did not care twopence about a National Theatre, 
put fortunately, in Sir William Beveridge, the University 
has a man of wider vision and deeper knowledge, and his 
interest in the National Theatre is a rare piece of good 
fortune for London and for the future of the London 
general public as well as for the students of London 
University. For one has only to see such performances 
as the Cambridge University production of Dryden and 
Purcell’s King Arthur to realise that what London 
University lacks, as compared with Oxford and Cambridge, 
is such opportunities for acquiring a general and humane 
culture as well as academic instruction. Londoners who 
aim at making London University have as deep an influence 
on our national life as either Oxford or Cambridge will see in 
the foundation of a National Theatre in close proximity 
to the University an ideal instrument for laying in early 
manhood those cultural foundations which are essential 
to the proper development of national life and art. One 
hears on every side to-day dissatisfaction expressed with 
the average poor quality of our dramatic and musical 
entertainments. There is a large public, a very large 
public, which grumbles periodically at the current fare 
which is provided; but this public is unorganised and 
without means of expression, and it is ignored by the 
gamblers in the theatrical and musical world who will 
not consider the requirements of several hundred thousand 
people while they can do the catering for millions. An 
analysis of the picture-palace audiences in the United 
States which was made by the film industry there in a 
purely business investigation resulted in the conclusion 
that sixty per cent. of the average film audience were 
morons to whom one picture was as good as another. 
These people would go to the “ pictures” no matter what 
pictures were shown. About twenty per cent. were 
“superior ’” people of like mentality to the film producers 
and magnates themselves—that is to say, lively and 
successful men who can spend their whole lives hearing 
Carmen or dancing at a night club or dining at the Savoy. 
Obviously both these sections of the public would be 
perfectly happy in our National Theatre where Sir Thomas 
Beecham would be able to give finer performances of 
Carmen than have ever been given before, where such 
unknown and delightful English masterpieces as King 
Arthur, the Fairy Queen, Dido and A:neas could once again 
be presented to the public, and where our Elizabethan, 
Restoration and modern drama could find adequate 
presentation. W. J. Turner. 


Art 
DERAIN 


ERAIN is at the same time one of the most interest- 
ing and least sensational of contemporary painters, 
which doubtless accounts for the restrained but 

constant popularity enjoyed by him in this country. There 
is a basic seriousness about his work which would seem to 
protect it from the caprices of the picture-market and gives 
it the equivalent of the gilt-edged security in painting. 
Even his distinguished peers, Matisse and Picasso, are 
something of a gamble, attractive as they are to the buyer 
titillated by the prospect of rises in value so frankly 
exploited by the Paris dealers. A Derain, with its dignity 
and intelligence, so expressive of the high mental qualities 
Which have gone to its making, has on mere surface- 
inspection an appearance of security about it. It is “ safe” 
painting, and yet never dull. Both the revolutionary and 
the academie connoisseur may find in it something to 
respect and to enjoy. 


For Derain mixes his paint with brains, if ever artist did. 
Neither the work of his contemporaries nor of the old 
masters has anything to hide from him. He is as much at 
home with it as he is with his country’s literature. He has 
played truant with Fauves—the wild-men of French painting 
before the war—and Cubists; but he has also learned 
more thoroughly than most the lessons of the Louvre. And 
it should not be forgotten that he comes from the Isle de 
France. Essentially French in awareness, culture and up- 
bringing, he is as native and traditional as Poussin or 
Racine. He shares their virtues of logic and control, but 
also, like them, carries one step further the majestic progress 
of his country’s art. 

This exhibition at the Lefevre Galleries is especially 
interesting owing to its being representative of his develop- 
ment while also containing in majority pictures of decisive 
importance. 

For this the organisers are indeed to be congratulated. 
Too many French painters of importance, when exhibited 
in this country at all, are shown in an unworthy manner. 
Until now, had the English amateur to depend simply on 
the dealers, and without the initiative of the Contemporary 
Arts Society, he would have found it difficult, without 
making a trip to Paris, to form an adequate idea of the 
state of French painting. For the Paris dealers, in whose 
hands most of the artists are, seem to have regarded any- 
thing as good enough for London, and have frequently 
sent over the merest studio-rubbish. The Lefevre show is 
worthy of Derain and a fitting assumption of the visitor’s 
intelligence. 

Of the early work, the large 1914 painting of the Houses 
of Parliament is an emphatic example of Derain’s “ fauve ” 
period. It is a remarkable synthesis of most of the move- 
ments which were in the air at the time, and, despite its 
brave colour, rather a sad memorial of hot-headed youth 
and dead ardours. At any rate, it shows how long a path 
Derain has travelled to his present excellence. The cubist 
still-lives are an example of Derain’s tireless investigation, 
and a tribute to he power exercised by that extraordinary 
deviation in painting. And yet the actual cubism of these 
pictures seems rather superficial. There is, of course, the 
geometric composition, but the most important thing about 
them is already the delicacy of their colour sooner than the 
construction of their pattern. They show the beginning 
of Derain’s gift of getting the greatest variety of tone from 
the most limited range of colour-contrast—the first asser- 
tions of his classic instinct. The ‘‘ Harlequin ’—harle- 
quins were curiously in fashion in 1919—is a typical cubist 
theme painted in an entirely classic manner, a farewell to 
cubism and a very fine piece of work. After that, with the 
exception of a self-portrait influenced by Matisse but much 
firmer in execution, comes the bulk of the exhibition and 
Derain at his best. 

The set of female heads, of which ‘‘ La Jeune Fille 
Brune” is one of the loveliest pictures of its kind ever 
painted, contain suggestions of many masters, from the 
primitives to Renoir; but the strong modelling, the 
infinite variety of their restraint, and above all their 
impression of saying gravely but without emphasis every- 
thing that paint can say—their sense of completeness—give 
the clue to the classic French Derain. For them alone the 
exhibition is a delight. Any possible grumble would be 
against the scarcity of landscapes, where all the same 
qualities are apparent, but with an added depth of atmo- 
spheric tone. The later still-lives are charming harmonies ; 
they show that Derain can make a picture out of anything. 
With his great breadth of vision exercised over a delibe- 
rately limited scale, he gives a more important lesson in 
his art than any of his contemporaries, while yielding 
nothing to them in vitality. T. W. Earp. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
(that there when he said of a German author 


that there was a “ nimiety ”—a too-much-ness— 

about his work, touched a national fault. The 
learned German, as the world knows, tends to be too 
cumbrous and elaborate, the German critic to be too 
intricate and excited. There is a “‘ too-much-ness ”’ about 
Herr Meier-Graafe’s Dostoevsky—the Man and his Work 
(Routledge, 25s.). His style conveys his excitement and 
his own intense interest more clearly than his thought. 
He burrows into his subject, which is to the good, but he 
often remains buried in it, which is not. The ‘‘ too-much- 
ness’ is clearly seen in his accounts of such novels as 
The Idiot, The Possessed, The Brothers Karamazov. These 
accounts, together with their comparative commentaries, 
run to prodigious length; but in spite of the elaborate 
paraphrases of situations and descriptions of character, 
his discussions are only intelligible to those who know 
the novels extremely well, and for them they are unneces- 
sarily long. Their nature presupposes a minute familiarity 
with the novels which makes elaboration unnecessary. 
Such readers do not require dramatic paraphrases of 
particular scenes. Herr Meier-Graafe abounds in these: 
“He (Ivan) dips more and more deeply into his fiendish 
basket. Shall I stop, Alyosha? No, quiver Alyosha’s 
lips. At last this gentle novice in the monk’s cowl is so 
deeply moved that he too could kill the monster who 
devours children. Ivan laughs. Just fancy, a little 
monk like that!” These are a few sentences taken from 
a dramatic paraphrase of the scene in The Brothers 
Karamazov, in which Ivan tries to prove to Alyosha that 
life is cruel and meaningless. Herr Meier-Graafe attempts 
to rewrite Dostoevsky while expounding him, to make his 
summary compete in emotional power with the original ; 


that is a hopeless undertaking. 
oa 


* * 


There are, however, many interesting and true criticisms 
in his book, and if the author makes us share also his 
pantings and perspiration as he runs in their pursuit, he does 
at any rate convey his own ardour. That is something. 
But the reader can learn more from M. André Gide’s 
Dostoevsky (translated with a preface by Arnold Bennett 
in 1925, and published by Dent) or Mr. Janko Lavrin’s 
Dostoevsky and his Creation (Collins), or from Merejkowski’s 
essay on Dostoevsky published in 1902 by Constable, under 
the title Tolstoy as Man and Artist. There is considerably 
less cry and more wool in any one of these books, and 
they are short. 


* * * 
There are moments when Herr Meier-Graafe’s eloquence 
leads him into misstatements. 


The closing passage of his 
book runs as follows : 
He still comforts and teaches us, helps us, laughs with us, as 
a brother, and every youthful heart yearns for him. And strange 
to say, what occurs to us to-day as most lovable in him is not the 
significance of his personality which is more closely bound than 
any with its own time and with ours. We do not think of the 
hero or of the seer who, at those first tremors of Europe in 1870, 
forsaw their eventual and inexorable consequences and leapt into 
the breach with the full violence of his eloquence. We are standing 
in the dearest cemetery of all and, although we are shaken by the 
pealing of bells, we do not think of the seer or of the Russian whom 
we have to thank for the purification and preservation of German 
cultural values which we let fall into decay. No one amongst us 
Germans has thought of that yet. We are standing in the dearest 
cemetery of all. ‘The peal of bells shakes us. We cannot control 
ourselves, our tears flow. Do what we will they flow and flow as 
if ice were melting within us. It is good to let our tears flow. 
We have never felt so comforted. Someone leads us away. We 


———, 


trudge along our path next to schoolboys. 


No one knows whither, 
Only straight ahead ! 


At the great stone there resounds a hurrah | 


In what sense can he thank Dostoevsky for the “ purification 
and preservation of German cultural values ”—Dostoevsky, 
who was an impassioned Slavophile and detested ang 
fought German influences? That Dostoevsky expresseq 
the soul of pre-war Germany is a statement not even 
nearly true. 

a 


* * 


As might be expected in a distinguished art critic, Her 
Meier-Graafe illustrates Dostoevsky’s qualities by reference 
to painters. He discovers a resemblance between him and 
Rembrandt : 


There are pictures by Rembrandt whose relationship to Dostoey. 
sky shoots like a flame out of the darkness. There are phrases 
of the Russian, occasional arbitrary, contorted acute-angled phrases 
like drawings by Rembrandt. It is not alone the similarity of 
motifs . . . but the uniformity of the stage on which the play 
is set, this thoroughly theatrical drama carried right into the 
midst of life into the unmistakable central illumination ; all that 
we, with our satellite understandings, call form and technique, 
They are mutually helpful. The one states the moral of the other's 
works. This operates even more marvellousty than the relationship 
to Shakespeare. Rembrandt contains more of Dostoevsky than of 
any painter, and the Russia of Dostoevsky is at the same time 
the Jewish quarter of Amsterdam where are enacted the stories 
of the poor. Painting begins to speak and frees itself from the 
burden of events concentrated on a narrow canvas. Literature 
overcomes the sequence of words and becomes an undulating 
surface. The Russian emerges from the dusk surrounding the 
prodigal son and blesses the blessing hands on the shoulder of him 
who has returned home. He also sits at the weird round table at 
the feast of Claudius. Is not the Polish oflicer on horseback a 
Karamazov ? Is not that lively Katja masquerading in the garb 
of Hendrickje Stoffels 2? Potiphar’s wife could have laughed like 
Grushenka, and behind those heavy curtains lurks murder. People 
pray in Rembrandt’s pictures as only Dostoevsky’s Russians can 
pray. . . . Rembrandt, if anyone, belonged to the insulted and 
injured. It was only in their company that he would have felt 
at home, and he would not have fitted badly into the Katorga 
(Hard Labour in Siberia), where men laughed and jested whilst 
their limbs were in chains, and many a one contorted his branded 
face into the grin of an old toper. He loved dirt and disorder 
like a true Muscovite. In his youth he lied and cheated, indulged 
in orgies and squandered money. As his years increased he made 
himself even older and uglier than he was, and delighted in it. 
He debased himself so much that he attained Christ and lived 
with Him. He had humility and pride and was a great tormentor. 
Out of his misery grew his art which dissipation and depravity 
only served to develop. He saw and laughed, and his laughter 
was born of sorrow. 


This passage shows the critic at his best; also that his 
best is never free from faults which are offensive to other 
critics in varying degrees. There is imaginative insight 
in it, but also a loose enthusiasm which gets the better of 
expression. To me such pot-shot phrases as “ painting 
which frees itself from the burden of events ” and literature 
which ‘“* overcomes the sequence of words and becomes 
an undulating surface” are contemptible. It is a writer's 
business, above all a critic’s, to get nearer than that to what 
he means. The reader will also deduce correctly from it 
that this interpretation of Dostoevsky is entirely one-sided, 
an exposition from within. The interpreter must identify 
himself with his subject, but the interest of criticism 
begins when we are also shown the world of a writer, and the 
man who created it, in relation to other worlds and other 
creators. You will find little criticism of that sort in 
this book. ‘ He debased himself so much that he attained 
Christ and lived with Him,” says Herr Meier-Graafe of 
Rembrandt, thinking of Dostoevsky. There is a good deal 
to be said about the implications in that proposition which 
the critic of Dostoevsky should discuss. I am ready to 
believe that ‘ the road of excess may lead to the palace of 
wisdom,” and to be on the side of the publicans and 
sinners; but the Pharisees have a case, and the dubious 
something in Dostoevsky’s humility, which makes it often 
resemble spiritual arrogance, is just one of the problems 
which his critic has to tackle. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Chains, By THEODORE DREISER. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
Cullum. By ArNoT Ropertson. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Prelude to a Rope for Myer. By L.Sreni. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Deluge. By FowLer Wricut. Fowler Wright. 7s. 6d. 
A Dock Brief. By DENNIs Barr. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


The first three books are realist studies of modern life, the 
last two romantic escapes from it. Chains appears to be a 
collection of Mr. Dreiser’s earlier stories, Cullum and Prelude 
to a Rope are two first novels of remarkable promise. The 
subjects of all three are unhappy love affairs, two from a man’s 
and the third from a woman’s point of view; in both the 
English books the authors’ sense of style and ironical detachment 
from their subject dull the edge of the tragedy they portray, 
while giving it a greater artistic merit; the lives of their 
characters are games of patience which come out, while those 
of Mr. Dreiser’s, more sentimentally, less objectively treated, 
linger on, failing to put the right card on the other, till they 
reach a desultory impasse at the end of the game. 

Mr. Dreiser is affected, more almost than any other writer, 
by what Dr. Johnson called “the hunger of the imagination 
that feeds upon life.” He seems to absorb it uncritically, like 
those large cetaceans who open wide mouths to engulf the 
jellyfish that are borne in shoals upon them, as they lie poised 
and motionless, facing against the stream. 

“The crowded, scummy tenements; the narrow green- 
painted halls with their dim gas-jets, making the entrance look 
more like that of a morgue than a dwelling-place ; the dirty 
halls and rooms with their green or blue or brown walls painted 
to save the cost of paper; the bare wooden floors, long since 
saturated with every type of grease and filth, from oleo-margarine 
and suet leaked from cheap fats or meats, to beer and whisky 
and tobacco juice ’’—thus begins the first story, and the weary 
reader knows that the word ‘“ vital’? is soon bound to come. 
Yet Mr. Dreiser has the advantage of writing about these 
landscapes without affectation, because he has only the 
apartment and hotel life of rich Americans to contrast them 
with ; he is not Europeanised, and so describes his East side, 
his dingy townlet, as if it were the ordinary surroundings in which 
people lived, that is, if they were not rich enough to live in 
Sickard Avenue, to stay at the Shackamaxon at C , or the 
Pilkington, which are only other forms of city-dwelling on a 
superior scale. The really alarming thing about these stories 
is the tacit assumption all through that the human race are city 
dwellers, that, if we press our eyelids and conjure up human 
beings, we only see figures in the tube going eastward in the 
morning, westward in the evening, going many thousand times 
to the office, and once to the altar, after an emotional existence 
confined to street corners, and cinemas, and a rare outing to 
Metro Land, where rows of wooden-hoarding cows browse by 
the railway in a real field. We are used to the Robot world of 
American life, but we have not yet realised how this world is 
spreading like a slow stain here, how sinister is the momentary 
loneliness which we feel in travelling, when we look round and 
realise that we are not the man the advertisements are out for. 
Mr. Dreiser writes for those who are ; barely critical of what he 
describes, he presents the American world with something of 
that uncouth garrulity of the manner of If Winter Comes. 

Where was she now? What was she doing at this particular 
moment ?_ It was four of a grey November afternoon, just the time, 
as he well knew, winter or summer, when she so much preferred to 
be glowing at an afternoon reception, a ‘‘ thé dansant,”’ or a hotel 
grill where there was dancing, and always, as he well knew, in 
company with those vivid young “‘ sports " or pleasure lovers of the 
town who were always following her. Idelle, to do her no injustice, 
had about her that something, even after three years of marriage, 
that drew them, some of the worst and best—mainly the worst, 
he thought at times—of those who made his home city, the great 
far-flung G , interesting, and in the forefront socially, and in 
every other way. What a girl! What a history! 

There is no detachment here, but a concealed romanticism, 
and the sentences rattle familiarly, for they are boned with the 
skeleton of the style of Pater—that unruffled, humourless 
distension of the obvious, that solemn pebble-in-the-mouth 
effect (“those vivid young ‘ sports’ or pleasure lovers of the 
town” might have been taken straight from Marius) betrays 
the Paterian unction without any of Pater’s subtlety or 
speculation. It is just this doctrinal air about these early 
stories that explains the popularity with any democracy which 
Dreiser's work must have—the belief in the value of the life 
he describes which is enough, in the realm of art, to make it 
valuable. Of course, these stories have no form or end; they 








are really rather interesting chunks of American people honestly 
exhibited, marred, unfortunately, by unsuccessful aspirations 
after technical form. Several of the stories are written in the 
oratio obliqua of a person’s thought, punctuated by their 
remarks to their maid or chauffeur, but done clumsily by the 
author, who fails to make use of the irony such a method suggests. 
Chains itself is the thought of a husband returning to a young 
wife by train. His extremely justifiable suspicions and fears are 
interrupted by such phrases as, ‘“‘ The conditions of these wash- 
rooms in the morning!” ‘* Barkersbury—a place of 30,000 
and the train not stopping!” Actually this story has been 
admirably done by Valéry Larband, where the stations between 
Naples and Brindisi do not intrude like misfit captions, but 
suggest the lines of thought which lead the night traveller 
back each time to the problems of his love. The remaining 
impression from Mr. Dreiser’s stories is one of the devastation 
wrought by sex in these standardised American lives. Like a 
ball in a skittle alley, the emotion of love bowls over irregularly 
the ordered rows of indistinguishable ninepins. Passion, though 
not constancy, becomes intensified in these vast democracies, 
where every delight of the external world has been abolished, 
and there remain only the subjective landscapes of amorous 
imagination to distract the “ sports” (or pleasure lovers) from 
the scantiness all round. 

Prelude to a Rope for Myer reveals the parallel world as it 
exists in England, and describes the emotions of the Jewish 
proprietor of a cinema, whose girl deceives him till, after two 
or three fights, he strangles her. So like is the world of 
Mr. Steni to Mr. Dreiser’s that it seems only a continuation of 
life in the “ great far-flung G ,’ except for the author’s 
detached irony and elaborate style. There is a growing 
superstition that “‘ real life’ is only to be found among clerks 
and typists; that the deep stream of human experience coils 
and eddies swiftest round the people for whom is intended every 
invention, like the film or the feuilleton, that purveys life to those 
who do not live it. This paradox is largely bound up with 
the search for new vitality in language; if Shakespeare or 
Sophocles could attain the sublimest effects by the simplest 
arrangements of current speech, it must be possible for 
Mr. Eliot to attain them, if only he can find the place where 
current speech is going on—and he finds it among the Jewish- 
American world of London, where Sweeny and Wauchope 
batten on young stenographers who have “nerves” and 
gentleman friends, and books on dreams and mysterious 
apartments, but who provide, alas, no jewels of phrase but the 
inevitable, ‘‘ You are a funny boy.” And yet the manners and 
morals of this dreary world will soon be those of the vast majority 
of mankind and, as such, are rich in the vernacular of the future, 
together with those strange combinations of sincerity and 
hypocrisy, passion and venality, stupid courage, sensitive fear 
that are the basis of human life when not impeded by the 
presence, in any quantity, of mind. These sensuous, far-from- 
simple people are the quarry for the lovers of life, for those 
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writers who already possess style and penetration, but are 
afraid of their sentimentality or hungry for their experience, 
and feel only content when chewing on some tough, unpromising, 
true incident, who make their emotional living from faits divers 
washed up by the tide of existence, like those curious 
sea-scavengers who go searching among the objects thrown up 
on the shore. 

Prelude to a Rope for Myer is a fine piece of mannered writing 
and accurate observation; the Jew, not a Siiss or a Sidonia, 
but one of those weak, mean, amiable, sensual creatures that 
are by far the commonest suburban example of the race, is well 
worked out with a sympathy that, the moment it has made its 
point, becomes a cruel, almost unpleasant irony. The girl, 
typical of this hard, competent, highly feminine class, is really 
better still; her few speeches, oddly interlarded in the rich 
prose, are models of the new vernacular. The other characters 
are well done, but subordinate to the development of the plot, 
which accelerates easily to the inevitable end. The style itself 
is very rich and rather pretentious, but pretentiousness in 
style, though a fault, implies a love of it, and here the luxuriant 
imagination and overwrought sentences of the author are re- 
strained by the squalid mediocrity of the society to which they are 
applied. The book is very like the title, which seems to exhale 
a rather truculent sense of words, but it is refreshing, after 
the ragged and maladroit sincerity of Chains, to praise the 
artificial, rather malign elegance of this objective piece of work. 


Cullum is another moving and ironical first novel, the story 
of a girl’s passion for a brilliant, plausible, hopelessly amoral 
young man. The heroine, who lives among horses, is deceived 
by his easy intimacy and by his esthetic appreciation of virtue, 
which makes him ape all the sentiments of the virtuous, without 
any sense of incongruity in the results. Cullum charms the 
young heroine away from her hunting, cheats at cards while 
they are living together, runs away with his best friend’s fiancé, 
leaves her, and finally commits suicide when wanted by the 
police, leaving behind a trail of broken hearts, as angry and 
revengeful as they are broken. Cullum’s suicide is a little 
improbable, as he is supposed to do it foran actress! To pretend 
to do it for the actress, while really avoiding going to prison, 
would be more his role. The book is well written, with some 
excellent descriptions of English scenery, and a total lack of 
introspection and self-pity of the more obvious kind. The 
jokes in particular are above the average, as are the crisp 
reflections and racy frankness of the heroine’s style. Cullum 
is appropriately odious and irresistible, writing his magnificent 
letters, posing in yachts, in restaurants, in gardens, saved by his 
gift of self-deception from the consequences of all his acts, 
emerging from his escapades bruised a little, but still dripping 
with charm. It is not a really emotional book, being too near 
comedy, but a sympathetic piece of work, at its highest in 
the sceneries and the heroine’s love passages, at its wittiest 
in the anatomies of Cullum, the fatal lack of cohesion between 
his heart and his head. This is certainly the brightest of 
the long string of distressed heroines who have succeeded the 
real, tragic characters of The Constant Nymph and Dusty 
Answer, though far less memorable than they. 

Deluge is a fantasy, that rare form, and describes the lives of 
a few human beings who are survivors of a great flood that 
brims northward from the Mediterranean. The theme of a new 
flood is the most promising subject for a Utopia, but Mr. Wright’s 
book is largely concerned with the simplification of human 
relationships which would ensue, and the problems in morals 
which the love affairs of these few stranded mortals would afford. 
The descriptions of the flood are plausible, but, as a whole, the 
book lacks topography ; it is too like a flood happening anywhere, 
and could be done far more convincingly if places and place names 
were used more. The poetry of deluge lies in the sudden 
importance given to certain landmarks, in the new islands, the 
rising rivers, the buried cities ‘* quivering in the waves’ intenser 
day.” One would like to know if it still would be possible to 
walk from Petersfield to Eastbourne along the downs, rather 
than indulge in Mr. Wright’s rather heavy, Teutonic mysticism, 
or triangle dramas and preoccupation with nameless hills and 
fields and cows. Still, it is a vigorous piece of imagination, and 
an escape from almost every other modern novel, in a form 
which the sequel will perhaps explore even further. 

A Dock Brief is a brisk, improbable adventure story, rather 
over-facetious, but entertaining, and well told. The voyage 
to the Black Sea in a tramp and the legal scenes are well done, 
and also, one feels, accurately. It is light and easy reading, 
with a real air of freshness, and is an attempt to get legitimate 
romance out of the modern world. 

Cyrit. CONNOLLY. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN SATIRE 


The Wayzgoose. A South African Satire. 
Cape. 5s. 

Precisely those same qualities, for some the chief recommen. 
dation of Mr. Roy Campbell’s verse, are, by others, habitually 
adduced against him. The extraordinary exuberance of his 
manner quickens the pulse of the inveterate, though perhaps 
disguised, romantic, and sends a chilly backwash through the 
veins of every critic who dignifies the object of his preoccupations 
with the name of Classicism. Yet, over his new book, an 
exercise in the blunter medium of satire, it is possible that an 
agreement may be reached. The Flaming Terrapin presented 
a far knottier problem; and, retrospectively, we find it hard 
to believe that the reviewers whose appreciation was then most 
immoderate, can either have read Rimbaud’s Bateau Ivre, 
or ever lent a very studious ear to the less obvious harmonies 
of which English verse is capable. But we cannot discount 
the astonishing fluency mentioned above; like his native 
aloe, Mr. Campbell’s talent might probably enjoy a short and 
brilliant period of fruition, after a long interval of flowerless, 
woody growth. Meanwhile, that there was growth and life, 
abundant life, we could be sure; and Mr. Campbell’s South 
African satire comes to reinforce our confidence. 

This Wayzgoose, it must be first of all explained, the subject 
of his diatribe, is a vast congress or corroboree of South African 
journalists, swelled by an additional horde of novelists, poetasters 
and Colonial ‘‘thinkers.”” Assembled with picnic-baskets, they 
swarm across his line of fire. And eagerly Mr. Campbell trains 
his machine gun. The disadvantage of such intensive slaughter 
is, of course, that the execution done will be more haphazard, 
than if he stalked and slew his quarry one by one. From the 
satirist, whose attack is particularised, who personally calls 
up his victims, in however great a crowd, we demand a certain 
murderous deftness ; there must be no escape and no appeal: 

The mid-wife placed her hand on his thick skull, 

With this prophetic blessing: Be thou dull. 
Mr. Campbell hits more often than he kills. Small consolation 
for him, hitting and blowing to pieces one poor Colonial cock- 
bird, be its pretensions never so ridiculous. He must annihilate 
in bulk ; he must massacre by coveys ; he is really very angry ; 
hence the expression of his anger is diffuse. And just as the 
passion of love can have no share in the art of literature till 
the original impulse has been de-humanised by the intellect, 
so it is with the passion of hatred. Mr. Campbell’s hatred is 
still human, still excessively effervescent, and rarely gives him 
time to complete his poetic manceuvres. 


By Roy Campzett, 


The pale blue Naiads from their streams of ink ... 
With pale blue spectacles and pale blue stays 
And pale blue insight into human ways . . . 
and 
Alas, poor Tielman, what is he to blame ?— 
A locust at the word of God he came, 
With huge moustaches, like antennez curled 
And paper wings to swoop across the world. 
are poetic images, barely indicated, not satisfactorily achieved. 
We miss poetic detail and also miss a poetic plan. The Wayz- 
goose shows that feverish ingenuity which sometimes distin- 
guishes an abusive letter. The letter-writer, and here the 
poet, has much to say and will sacrifice no jot of it ; continuity 
and construction go to the wall: 
Was this, ye Gods, the dainty Whistler’s foil 
When he from Ruskin let a tun of oil 
And like a sword-fish round a whale astreak 
Deep through the yielding blubber shot his beak ? 
Was this the huge harpoon that Marvell bore 
To fish the corpse of Holland to the shore ? 
Was this the boomerang that Dryden threw 
To crumple Flecknoe as I crumple you ? 
In the foregoing context, we suggest, the reference to Mac- 
Flecknoe is a little unfortunate; the citadel of Dullness fell 
flat before Dryden’s trumpet blast. Mr. Campbell's bom- 
bardment is delightfully vigorous ; still, he has only loosened 
some desultory scabs of plaster from the wall. 


POINTS OF VIEW 


Magie Ladakh. By “ Ganpar.” Seeley Service. 21s. 

A Vagabond in Fiji. By Harry L. Foster. Lane. 12s. 6d. 
There is the traveller who uses his camera as it was meant to 

be used, lens foremost ; and the traveller who seems to have 

held it the wrong way round and so given us only different views 

of his own waistcoat. In fact, the ‘* objective ” and the * sub- 

jective.’ Most returned travellers whom one meets in clubs 
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- -' THE ENCYCLOPADIA 
THE LABOUR MOVEMENT 


Edited by H. B. LEES-SMITH, M.P. 
Foreword by Rt. Hon. J. RAMSAY MACDONALD, M.P. 


The publication of this work not only marks a distinct development in the Labour literature of the present time, but it will also be one 
of the most important contributions to Labour literature of all time. 


THE FOREWORD. 
In a brilliant Foreword, in which he defines his idea of what the Labour Movement stands for, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald says 
of this Encyclopedia :— 

‘““Here we have something of sober authority, something that can be depended upon, something written not with a 
political, but an intellectual object. Both our defence forces and our critics may turn to these volumes, and understand 
what in truth the Labour Party is, what is its outlook, what its range of vision, what discipline and knowledge it 
brings to its work.’’ 

This is high praise indeed, but it does accurately describe in a few words the objects of this great work, which covers every 
question of current political importance, both at home and abroad, and at the same time traces from its birth the development of the 
Movement not only in Great Britain, but also in every other important country in the world. 


THE EDITOR AND THE CONTRIBUTORS. 

“The Encyclopedia of the Labour Movement” is edited by H. B. Lees-Smith, and it is safe to say that there is no man 
better qualified for the task. M.A. of Oxford, D.Sc of London, one of the Founders of Ruskin College, Oxford, and a Member of 
the Front Bench of the Labour Party in the House of Commons, Mr. Lees-Smith possesses all the attainments and experience 
necessary for such an achievement. He has, moreover, been successful in gathering round him 70 Contributors who are as brilliant 
as they are representative of every shade of opinion in the Movement. Among these Contributors are 18 Members of the First 
Labour Government, including :— 





Rt. Hon. J. R. Clynes, M.P. Lord Parmoor of Frieth. Viscount Haldane. 
Rt. Hon. Philip Snowden, M.P. Rt. Hon. Arthur Henderson, M.P. Rt. Hon. J. H. Thomas, M.P. 
Lord Olivier. Rt. Hon. Sidney Webb, M.P. Rt. Hon. John Wheatley, M.P. 
Rt. Hon. Charles P. Trevelyan, M.P. Rt. Hon. Noel Buxton, M.P. Rt. Hon. William Graham, M.P. 
Rt. Hon. Arthur Ponsonby, M.P. Cc. R. Attlee, M.P. Cc. G. Ammon, M.P. 
A. V. Alexander, M.P. Miss Margaret Bondfield, M.P. Arthur Greenwood, M.P. 

Of the other Contributors, the following may be mentioned as being representative :-— 
W. M. Citrine. Prof. Philip Noel Baker. R. H. Tawney, M.A. 
G. D. H. Cole, M.A. Cc. M. Lloyd, M.A. Prof. G. Salvemini. 
A. J. Cook. The Lord Bishop of Manchester. Lieut.-Col. L’'Estrange Malone, M.P. 
Mrs. Barbara Wootton, M.A. George Lansbury, M.P. A. Fenner Brockway. 
Harry Snell, M.P. Miss Ellen Wilkinson, M.A., M.P. H,. Finer, D.Sc. 


Every Contributor has had a long experience of the Labour Movement, and many of them are men and women of high academic 
distinction. Each is a recognised expert on the subjects with which he or she deals. 


OUTLINE OF THE CONTENTS. 

There are actually over 250 separate articles contained in “’The Encyclopedia of the Labour Movement,” and in order to give 
some idea of its great scope, the following may be quoted as some of the subjects dealt with :—International Arbitration—The Coal 
Industry —Communism—Education—Fabianism—The Labour Party’s Foreign Policy—Labour in Germany—Housing—The Labour 
Party’s Taxation Policy—Local Government—Municipal Trading—The Poor Law—Pensions—Unemployment—Feeding of School 
— Unions and the Law—The Co-operative Movement—Keir Hardie—Lenin—Karl Marx—Robert Owen—Rousseau— 

andervelde. 
_ This = is indeed a great literary production, worthy of the Movement, the principles, practical achievements and proposals of which 
it expounds, 
GUIDE TO READING. 

One of the most striking features of “The Encyclopedia of the Labour Movement” is the Guide to Reading, which has been 
compiled by the Editor and the Contributors, and which gives a selected list of the best books for the reader who wishes to acquire a specialised 
knowledge of any particular subject. Such a list is appended to each of the more important articles in the Encyclopedia. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The Illustrations, many of which have been very difficult to obtain, are a contribution of considerable importance. They depict Labour 
leaders and Socialist thinkers of various countries since the beginning of the Movement, and other subjects of great interest. 





A FREE BOOKLET 
To the Caxton Publishing Co., Ltd., 111, Surrey Street, London, W.C. 2. 


Please send me, free of charge, and without any obligation on my part, a copy of the Free Booklet describing ‘‘ The Encyclopaedia 
of the Labour Movement.” 
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seem to belong very definitely to the second class ; but that the 
genuinely impersonal traveller, the man who wants to tell you 
about the places he has seen and not about himself, does still 


exist is proved by the frequent appearance of such books as 
Magic Ladakh. 


Major Gompertz (to give ‘‘ Ganpat ” his real name) is a keen 
amateur photographer, and no doubt the mere possession of a 
good camera encourages the “ objective ” point of view. At any 
rate Major Gompertz confesses, in an over-modest introduction, 
that he would not have written the book at all, except that he 
was anxious to publish his photographs, of which he is justifiably 
proud, and that “ in this vulgarized modern world it is necessary 
to gild the lily by adding quantities of letterpress to the pictures.” 
Evidently he dislikes writing as much as any journalist. But 
it would have been difficult for the best photographs to live up 
to such an introduction as that, and Major Gompertz’s, though 
good—extremely good—are not, as a matter of fact, outstandingly 
better than others we have seen, brought back by returning 
travellers from Ladakh and Tibet. On the other hand his 
despised letterpress is excellent, in no sense “ vulgarized,” but 
quiet, well-informed, impersonal, shrewdly sympathetic towards 
the people it describes, and containing only a few pages that 
could fairly be described as ‘“‘ padding.” And as there are 
some fifty thousand words of it, compared with twenty-three 
photographs, we may be excused for regarding the lily 
as of less importance than its gilding. Major Gompertz quotes 
Mr. Kipling’s well-known lines : 

God gave to men all earth to love, 
But, since our hearts are small, 


Ordained to each one spot should prove 
Beloved over all. 


For Major Gompertz that spot is Ladakh. He has a deep and 
instinctive affection for this wild mountain country, almost lost 
among the mists and snows of the high Himalayas, and for the 
rough, simple folk who inhabit it. He finds among them none 
of that hostility to strangers, that anti-European feeling, which 
at least one recent visitor has professed to discover. Admittedly 
unwarlike, they do not lack personal courage; and they are 
conspicuously loyal and good-tempered, ‘‘ quaintly attractive” 
—rather like ** a super-intelligent dog with a highly developed 
sense of humour.” Major Gompertz does not think the Ladakhi 
** will ever make a civilized human being, as we understand the 
term”; indeed he will probably “ die in the process if anyone 
ever tries to civilize him.” That danger is not immediate, for 
no touring car can scale those dizzy heights; even the sturdy 
Ford recoils from the Ladakh gradients. As far as we can see 
ahead the Ladakhi is likely to remain in his literally icy isolation 
—remote enough even for Major Gompertz, whose ideas on the 
subject may be gathered from his contemptuous reference to the 
Khyber Pass as “* part of tourist India.” Yet . . . alas! they 
have already begun to manufacture fake “ antikas” in the 
town of Leh! 

Mr. Foster, it need hardly be said—for he has written who 
knows how many books of travel—Mr. Foster always holds his 
camera the other way round. But do not suppose that he does 
this by mistake. On the contrary, he does it because he is 
breezily confident that we are at least as interested in him and 
his journey as in the places he goes to see. And since, on this 
occasion, those places were the rather over-worked South Sea 
Islands, and since Mr. Foster has really nothing new to tell us 
about them, he is probably right. He deserves every credit for 
having manfully torn himself away from Honolulu and _ its 
** picturesque Hawaiian ladies,” with flowers in their hair, and 
actually reached his objective, the badly advertised Fiji, when 
rather less than half-way through the book. Moreover he can 
describe a voyage as amusingly as ever, and he has not lost his 
old trick of getting into touch with all the local ‘“ characters ” 
when he goes on shore. Here are beachcombers, and mission- 
aries, and ex-cannibals, and dusky beauties by the score, and 
a Cockney ship’s steward who is very good too, though we 
seem to have met him before. Mr. Foster visited the Tongas 
on his way to Fiji, and there made friends with a young 
unmarried native, who became quite confidential before he 
left : 

*““In Tonga, many bad girl. No like husband. Like good time, 
but not marry. Perhaps baby come. That too much trouble. 
And Catholic always want baby. Oh, very bad girl.” 

‘““'We have bad girls in America,” I comforted him. 

“Yes. I see them in the moving picture.” He knitted his 
brows thoughtfully. ‘‘I think I no bother with girl.” 


That is a typical extract. But the best character by far, and 
perhaps the most convincing, is the sentimental ex-hangman of 


——— 


Suva, a gigantic black of terrifying appearance, whose weakness 
was that he adored white babies. Whenever he saw one he 
would ‘stretch out his gorilla-like arms and make strange 
cooing noises,” and look dreadfully hurt when the baby began 
to cry. Poor Sakobi! 


THE TASKS OF THE LEAGUE 


Towards the Peace of Nations. (A Study in Internationa} 
Politics.) By Hucu Darron, M.P. Routledge. 5s, 


Dr. Dalton is a vigorous, not to say pugnacious, controver. 
sialist, and he is equally handy with the rapier and the bludgeon, 
With the former he lets the wind out of the more extravagant 
idealists and pacifists on his own side ; the latter he uses chiefly 
on Sir Austen Chamberlain. Some of the blows are fair, but 
others are not. It is legitimate enough to criticise Sir Austen's 
timidity in the matter of arbitration; it is quite another thing 
to say that the rejection of the Geneva Protocol is ‘* the blackest 
of the blots on his record.”” The rejection of the Protocol was 
not cowardice or stupidity. It was a wise and salutary act, 
approved not only by Conservatives, but by many members 
of Dr. Dalton’s own party. Dr. Dalton, like other partisans of 
that meretricious scheme, is too prone to assume that its virtues 
are self-evident and that opposition to it marks you down a 
fool or a knave. 

But happily he does not waste much of his ink over the 
Protocol, and the main arguments of his stimulating book are 
sound and ably marshalled. He advocates not merely the 
acceptance of the “ optional clause.” but a bold policy of 
‘** all-in ” arbitration by means of treaties with separate States 
He admits there may be difficulties in certain cases—with Soviet 
Russia, in particular—but the difficulties should not be insuper- 
able, and Great Britain could, and should, go far in abjuring 
war by this method, without in the least endangering any 
national interests. Disarmament, on the other hand, is a 
matter on which a more general agreement is necessary. To 
expect a heroic gesture on the part of this country or of any 
other great Power is fantastic, and Mr. Ponsonby’s scheme of 
stopping war by getting individuals to pledge themselves 
against fighting in any circumstances is equally futile. It may 
satisfy the consciences of a considerable number of individuals 
but it is not in the least likely to stop a war. But even disarma- 
ment by degrees and by consent bristles with difficulties, and 
we may have to wait long for some of the most reasonable of 
the measures advocated by Dr. Dalton. The general abolition 
of conscription, as he says, is not yet in sight, though a reduction 
of the period of service may be. To the limitation of material, 
which is still more important than the limitation of trained 
reserves, the British representative on the Preparatory Committee 
offered an obstinate resistance, and it does not seem likely that 
our present Government will rise to Dr. Dalton’s suggestion that 
we should undertake to abolish tanks in return, say, for a general 
abolition of submarines. Nor will our Admiralty, with Mr. 
Bridgeman at its head, persuade the Cabinet to propose an 
all-round scrapping of capital ships—white elephants though 
the things are to us. In the air the problem is, of course, compli- 
cated by the development of civilian machines, and Dr. Dalton 
sees no other solution of it but the creation of an international 
organisation to control civil flying. He speaks of this as "a 
very hopeful project.’ But is it really any more practicable 
in the present state of the world than the internationalising, of 
rationing among various countries, of the chemical industries, 
which he declares to be impracticable ? Nevertheless, it 1s 4 
hopeful sign that all these things are being seriously dis- 
cussed by hard-headed politicians like Dr. Dalton, who 4 
few years hence will be in a position to try to carry out 
their ideas. 

But arbitration and disarmament and the elaboration of sanc- 
tions against “the aggressor” are not all that is necessary. 
Dr. Dalton very rightly argues for the extending of international 
economic organisation. Not merely the breaking down of tariff 
barriers and the “open door” in mandated territories are 
wanted, but more positive encroachments by the League on the 
sovereignty of its member nations, such as were outlined in 
a memorandum submitted to the Geneva Economic Conference 
last year by the British Labour movement. For, as Dr. we 
says, economic causes are the most potent of all the causes © 
war. And, we would add, even with the elimination of war, 3 
collection of sovereign nations insisting on their independence 


could still make the world a poorer and a sillier place than it 
need be. 
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THE successful man of action is a man of thought He does 
not grudge the long hours spent in planning, in company with 
a black-visaged pipe and a pouch of Three Nuns. It is 
indeed remarkable how many deep-thinking men choose this 
particular tobacco, and are ready to pay an extra penny or so 
an ounce for the help and inspiration to be drawn from its 
fragrant clouds, the faultless quality of its noble blend, the 


slow, cool, even burning of its curious discs. 
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THE BALLET 


Some Studies in Ballet. By Arnotp L. Haskei. Lamley. £1 Is. 


Only of recent years—owing to the efforts of M. Diaghileff— 
has ballet reoccupied the artistic place from which, in the 
late eighteenth century, it was ousted by opera. So that the 
publication of a thoughtful book on this subject, however much 
one may disagree with it, is an event. In France, Svetlov, 
Cocteau and Michel Georges-Michel are intelligent critics of 
dancing, but English critics have always been prone to postulate 
arbitrarily what ballet should be, and then, at much greater 
length, to rail at whatever they consider “ corrupt ” and wrong. 
Mr. Haskell clings to this latter tradition. He deplores the 
‘‘ perversions from which present-day ballet is suffering,” 
forgetting, as it seems, that the real study for the dance-lover 
is what ballet can be, and that without experiment this cannot 
be known. 

Among painters, Mr. Haskell’s god is Ingres, among dancers 
Trefilova, among choreographers Fokine. This is legitimate 
enough ; but when he turns to more recent productions, he is at 
sea, knowing only that he hates them, and with them the 
** Jong-haired, effeminate, intellectual snobs ’” who applaud such 
“artistic Bolshevism.” But peevish platitudes do not make 
constructive criticism. Moreover, the reader is often perplexed 
and irritated by contradictory statements. Mr. Haskell 
declares that good ballet must be Russian (since the “ really 
good days” of twentieth-century ballet were Russian!) yet 
admits that Nijinska’s best work was the very French Les 
Biches ; he deplores the prejudice of English audiences against 
male dancers (whom they think effeminate) and admits that 
Idzikowski is the most-applauded member of the Diaghileff 
company ; he calls Picasso a failure in ballet décor, and admits 
that The Three-Cornered Hat is a perfectly balanced artistic 
whole ; he accuses recent choreographers of wearing out the 
dancers, though he must have read Cocteau’s description of 
Nijinsky at the end of the Spectre de la Rose. And in many. of 
his criticisms he proves his shortsightedness. He damns 
Balanchin on the strength of the Triumph of Neptune—which 
was not his fault—without mentioning Pastorale or trying to 
understand The Cat ; he damns Massine as a personal artist— 
as though no great artist had ever been personal—and for his 
literary rather than artistic outlook! Les Maielots is dismissed 
as “tomfoolery,” Flore et Zéphire as a failure containing “a 
few classical movements, distorted and spoiled in a meaningless 
and uninteresting manner,’ a manner much more Hellenic 
than the so-called Revived Greek Dance, but perhaps too 
scholarly for this ‘‘ excentric ” critic. 

One would welcome a book upon the ballet which set out to 
consider the work that is at present being done upon its own 
merits and not upon the merits of what is already in the past. 
We do not condemn Verlaine because he is not another Racine, 
or Stravinsky because Bach did not write as he does. Had 
Mr. Haskell confined himself to the period he admires, he 
might have written a very satisfactory criticism. He is right 
about Pavlova, and about the lack of education among English 
dancers ; he has put his finger on Massine’s weak spot—his 
tendency to write dances that he alone can perform; he is right 
too in saying that the technical standard of the Diaghileff 
ballet has declined of recent years, though it may be that he 
ascribes it to the wrong cause. 

The volume is illustrated with charming photographs of 
the author’s favourite dancers, and the type and paper are 
particularly pleasant. Nevertheless, it is hard to see why the 
publisher should supply, at the price of a guinea, such a book-full 
of misprints. 


EARLY SETTLERS 


The Voyage of the Caroline: From England to Van Diemen’s Land 
and Batavia in 1827-28. By Rosati Hare. Additional 
chapters by Ipa Ler. Longmans. 15s. 

The Caroline left Hull in July, 1827, ** having on board sixty 
passengers for the Company’s settlement at Circular Head (Van 
Diemen’s Land)”; among them Rosalie Hare, the wife of 
the captain, then in her eighteenth year, whose diary is 
the subject of this book. Her description of the voyage is 
charmingly unaffected ; it was written, she tells us, for her 
brothers and sisters at home in Ipswich; certainly, had it been 
meant for publication, it might have been less slight, but it 
would have missed the spontaneity and naive truthfulness 
which are its chief attractions. One cannot but enjoy her 
tranquil reflections on the encounter with a pirate, who demanded 
only “one bolt of canvas and two sheep,” for which he gave 


—— 


two black Spanish rams in return, and on the quarrels of the 
passengers : 

Mr. and Mrs. N , passengers, quarrelling with each other and 
declaring their intention to murder if possible. The husband wag 
persuaded to continue on deck all night and his own clothes being 
torn, was supplied with others. is 


On arrival at Table Bay, where the ship first put in to port 
everyone went on shore, the sailors were changed, the Passengers 
ate oranges in the Government Gardens, drank wine til] they 
were tipsy and were locked up in prison for the night. But 
they returned before the ship sailed, although “ two of oy 
people, about nineteen years old, ran away and hid themselves, 
we suppose among the hills.” The first view of Circular Head, 
in Van Diemen’s Land, was a disappointment to the passengers, 
who found no Government Gardens, nor even prison, but only 
tents, bark trees and mountains. The sheep on the cliffs were 
familiar, but none of them had seen a kangaroo before, while 
the native women were a source of gaping astonishment, 
Mrs. Hare wrote: 





Surely of all uncivilised creatures these are the worst! They 
commonly wear no dress of any kind; but Mr. Curr will not allow 
any of them to be brought into the settlement without decent 
clothing. 

They must have contrasted oddly with the people who stepped 
from the Caroline as though they had just left the streets of 
Ipswich and Northallerton, frilled, inquisitive, perhaps carrying 
umbrellas. The Caroline, after visiting Batavia, sailed for home; 
and there the diary leaves off. The rest of the book, which 
describes the adventures of early settlers in Tasmania, Java 
and Mauritius, is necessarily flat by comparison, though it is 
agreeably written. One cannot help wishing that the diary 
had been a little longer. 


JAMES AND ELIZABETH 


King James’s Secret. By Rosenr S. 
CAMERON. Nisbet. 12s. 6d. 


History can show nothing more completely sordid and 
unlovely than the circumstances attending the death of Mary, 
Queen of Scotland. None of the finer passions are involved 
here; no ideal is at stake. Fear, jealousy and ambition are the 
moving factors. Elizabeth’s treachery in imprisoning Mary or, 
even before that, Mary’s ambition which schemed for Elizabeth’s 
throne started a chain of events in which no one could take part 
without being defiled. And poor timorous James VI. found 
himself floundering in a sea of mud which was really not of his 
making. It has never been a pleasant experience for any king 
to have two women trying to control his actions. 

For James was a son who had never known his mother. A 
Protestant, and monarch of a poor and far from powerful 
country, England was his natural ally and, in addition, he was, 
by both his parents, Elizabeth’s heir. Catholic France and 
Spain would eagerly have backed him up in a quarrel about his 
mother’s life. But both France and Spain had grown too 
powerful to need Scotland’s alliance, or to use her as anything 
but a means to their own ambitions or religious ends. While 
Elizabeth, because of her faith and the “ universall—almost— 
mislyking of you,” as James so frankly told her, needed his 
alliance, and Scotland needed even more the support of England. 
Whatever James VI. may have been for England, the union of 
the Crowns was of real benefit to Scotland, and that union would 
have become a difficult, bloody, if not impossible matter, had 
James called in France or Spain to avenge Mary’s death. 

But that was after the event, and one may not believe that 
James’s motives were so far-sighted or so disinterested. Before 
the event, James was still a son, with Scotland, France and 
Spain urging him to oppose his mother’s execution, and with so 
established a claim to the English throne that Elizabeth would 
have been hard put to it to find another heir. But James was as 
cowardly as he was ambitious. He feared the queen who had 
held the crown on his head since he was born : he was convinced 
that, if he went in the slightest against her wishes, she would 
snatch away that other crown forever dangling before his eyes. 
So he sent ambassadors with urgent arguments—but no threats. 
He sent letters and private messengers to show that “ his 
majestie dois all this perfunctorie, and that he could with tyme 
digest the worst.” He did digest it, but it is satisfactory to learn 
that he had a slight attack of dyspepsia after hearing from an 
eye-witness ‘“‘ howe, the Quene was martred and mangled ” by 
the executioner. 

King James’s Secret, as Dr. Rait calls it, was kept for three 
centuries. Now, in letters and memoranda preserved in the 


Rair and Annie I. 
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! By Captain B. H. LIDDELL HART 
Author of “ The Remaking of Modern Armies,” etc. 

| Captain Liddell Hart has for years been collecting the 
evidence, both written and personal, of those who took an 
intimate part in the conduct of the War. The result is this | 
| book, treated in the manner of a portrait painter and in the 
spirit of an historian, which sheds a searching light on the 
course of the War and its many mysteries. Maps. 12s. net. 


LETTERS OF A JEWISH 
FATHER TO HIS SON 


By BEN ELIEZER 


| This book contains a scholarly and careful study of the 
Jews of the present day, of their beliefs, their mode of 
education, their aspirations, and their associations with the 


rest of the world. With Portraits. 10s. 6d. net. 








_ A First Novel of Remarkable Quality 


THE LACQUER COUCH 


By ANNE DUFFIELD 
“ A first novel of remarkable quality. Miss Duffield has 


a style of natural, unforced vigour, which is exhilarating to 
read. She is able, without elaboration, to suggest the 
strange barbaric background and atmosphere of an 
| Oriental city. An exceptionally interesting book.”— 
| Liverpool Post. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE PROTAGONISTS 


By DONALD SINDERBY 
Author of “ The Jewel of Malabar.” 

“The great merit of the story is the intense reality with 
which the author has invested it both in depicting Indian 
_ life in peace and war and in laying bare the passions of 
men. ‘There is, besides, observation and psychological 

insight. A good piece of work.”—British Weekly. 
7s. 6d. net. 
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BOOKS AS GUESTS 


Some Books only come as guests; they pass on 
and their places are filled. The real Books 
return and abide; to borrow them is absurd, to 
own them is to add a friend. Buy the right 
Books. Send for Catalogues 


J.& E.BUMPUS, Ltd . 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
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TWO IMPORTANT 


NEW TRAVEL BOOKS 
Ready To-day 


ADVENTURES IN 
FIVE CONTINENTS 


by Lieut.-Colonel P. T. ETHERTON 


Author of “ China—the Facts,” ete. 
In one iarge handsome volume, profusely illustrated. 











18/- net 


Colonel Etherton has travelled in 38 countries, and amongst 
his other exploits has crossed Asia to India, Russia and 
Germany by a route never previously traversed. He is also 
one of the only five men who have penetrated the Ordam 
Padshah, the mysterious shrine in South-West China, and 
he enjoys the distinction of being sentenced to death when 


combating their machinations in Asia. 


He has met most of 


the world’s great men, and his book forms the narrative of 


a varied and remarkable career. 





Just Published 





ADVENTURES IN THE BIG BUSH 


by CYRIL GRANT LANE 


In one large handsome volume, with 47 illustrations. 


21/- net 


The author, who has travelled extensively over the vast 
island-continent of Australia, here gives an extremely 


interesting account of life amongst the aborigines, 


Vivid, 


direct and intimate, it is a narrative which furnishes much 
new and valuable information regarding the growth, cus- 


toms, and rites of an undeveloped race. 
Send for List No. 47 
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& Co. (Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.4 
Also Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE, 1/- Monthly 
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Founded 1795 


CROOKS & CRIME 
9 





The Methods of Criminal & Detective. 

* Illus. 18s. net. 

by many degrees the most interesting book of 
its kind.’—Sunpay Times. 


J. Kennetu Ferrier, Ex-Insp., C.1.D. 
‘The fullest & 





> HUMAN MIGRATION 432 FUTURE 
Illus. 12s. 6d. net. 
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Mysterious Nomad Warriors. 
DuGatp CaMpBELL, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.I. Illus. 21s. net. 
‘Informative & fascinating.’—-ScoTs OBSERVER. 





MAGIC LADAKH 


Prof. J. W. Grecory, F.R.S., D.Sc. 





An intimate picture of a topsy-turvy land. 
*Ganpat.’ Illus. 21s. net. 
‘One of the most delightful travel books of the last few years.’ 


® 
—Westminster Gazette. 


IN THE ISLES OF KING SOLOMON 


25 years among Savage Headhunters. 
A. I. Hopkins. Illus. 21s. net. 
‘A fascinating account of these lovely isles.’-—BooxKsELLer. 


GARDENING WITHOUT WORRY 


Everything for the Amateur. 
Grorce Bartow. Illus. 3s. 6d. net. 
A really valuable book.’—Cork EXAMINER. 
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Warrender family and most of them printed here for the first 
time, the truth is out. And if James is shown to us even shoddier 
than we had suspected, and his ambassadors as, for the greater 
part, self-seekers with neither truth nor loyalty in them, Elizabeth 
herself does not escape untarnished. Uncourteous to James’s 
ambassadors, letting them believe she neither knew nor cared 
whether Mary was already dead, she listened to any lie that 
would salve her conscience for the murder, and, when all was 
over, wrote to James in terms of hypocritical self-commiseration 
—‘* I wold yow knew, though not felt, the extreme dolour that 
owerwhelmeth my mynd for that miserable accident which farr 
contrary to my meening hath bene befallen.” If anything might 
convert a devoted royalist to republicanism, it would be the hope 
that never again might a woman be persuaded into such false- 
hood and subterfuges, or a son moved to write, as James did,— 
** But speciallie how fonde and inconstant I were if I shulde 
preferre my mother to the title, let all men judge. My religion 
ever moved me to haite her course although my honour con- 
straynis me to insist for her lyffe.”’ 

Dr. Rait has bound together the documents with a clear and 
vivid story of the events. No one can read of this episode in 
Scottish and English history unmoved and, through the calm 
impartial narrative of the writer, one can feel his condemnation 
of the leading figures and the motives that swayed them. 


TINKER, TAILOR 


A Dictionary of Occupational Terms. Based on the Classification 
of Occupations used in the Census of Population, 1921. 
H.M. Stationery Office. £1 Is. 

What a maze our industrial system is! Here is a book which 
gives a list of nearly thirty thousand distinct names of industrial 
occupations ; and, while many of these are synonyms, nearly 
seventeen thousand really distinct occupations are enumerated 
and described. The Ministry of Labour, which has compiled 
the work, has raised a stupendous monument to the spirit of 
modern industrialism, which, as Adam Smith told our fore- 
fathers at the beginning of The Wealth of Nations, is essentially 
based on the division of labour. In Adam Smith’s day, a 
dictionary of occupations could have been printed in a single 
slim volume. To-day, it takes not far short of six hundred 
closely printed pages, each of three columns, in full Blue Book 
size. How many pages will it take in another hundred years? 

This immense diversity of modern industrialism is the first 
thought suggested by this massive volume. The second thought 
goes deeper. Industry has become standardised to an immense 
degree ; but it has made slow work of standardising its trade 
names. The newer mechanical industries doubtless tend to use 
the same name throughout the country for the same thing ; and of 
course the names of the great basic trades that go back far into 
the past are everywhere the same. A weaver, a tailor, a carpenter, 
are the same in all parts of the country. But very many trades 
offer firm resistance to this standardisation. The mining industry 
has to a large extent a separate nomenclature for every coalfield ; 
and Yorkshire, Lancashire and the North Eastern counties 
cling firmly to their local names for a great variety of callings. 

The third thought this book provokes is this. How little 
the average educated Englishman knows even of his own lan- 
guage, as soon as he gets beyond the narrow confines of literary 
English and the common vernacular. This dictionary is, for 
whole pages together, an uncharted sea—the more perplexing 
to the navigator because the unfamiliar words have so familiar 
an English ring. Who knows that a “ broguer” solders meat 
tins, or a ‘‘ necker” necks of canisters and bottles? Who 
knows that a “‘ hanger” fits splash-boards to motor-cars, or 
that a ‘“ shunker”’ files fish-hooks? Who has encountered a 
** gelatine flesher,” or a ‘* fat grader,” or a “ gum runner,” or 
a ‘“‘damper boy”? A “ beetling engineman,” and a “ jackand 
gaiter ’’ we may perhaps know, as well as such textile experts as 
* willeyers”’ and ‘“ fettlers,’ ‘* beamers,” ‘‘ twisters” and 
“ drawers-in.” But who knows that there are twenty-six 
distinct types of “ buffers,”’ quite apart from the sort with whom 
we are all familiar ? 

Anyone who has ever been compelled to struggle with the 
occupational volumes of the Census will be especially grateful 
to the Ministry of Labour for this dictionary. Without the 
special information that is now supplied, it has been nearly 
impossible to make good use of the Census classifications. But 
gratitude will not be confined to the student ; for we imagine 
that a work of this sort will be of great practical value to the 
Employment Exchanges, in helping them to place the right man 
in the right job. The Exchange clerk must have been often 


————, 


as much at sea as the layman when confronted with some of 
the rarer, or more localised, occupational names. On both 
accounts, the Ministry of Labour deserves warm congratulations 
on this enterprise—a welcome sign that the provision of the 
necessary facts and figures about industry is at last beginn 


in 
to be taken seriously in official quarters. 8 


TRAVELS 


Camels! By Dante. W. SrreEETER. Putnam. 10s. 6d. 
Marching Spain. By V.S. Prircnetr. Benn. 10s. 6d. 


There are roughly two sorts of travel books: those in which 
the author arranges a background for himself—as one useq 
to go to a photographer’s and be “taken” in full sight of 
Niagara—and those in which he cares more for the landscapes 
and people among whom he is visiting. The first will be good 
or bad according to the quality of the writer, and it will not 
matter whether he travels to Bloomsbury or the Solomon 
Islands ; but in the second even an inferior writer may be 
diverting with an account of habits and places outside the 
experience of his readers. Most people read travel books ip 
order to learn something of the world, or to enjoy by hearsay 
the adventures they could wish for themselves. And the 
really disappointing books are those which have caught the 
attention by an incantation of names like Tibet, and then 
dribble out with photographs of the author and a diary of his 
personal habits. 

Camels! belongs to the first class, and it is all the more 
tiresome for the ready-made humour with which it is written. 
It starts, like so many books by Americans, in a Paris restaurant, 
and it never quite escapes the aimlessness of the tripper. “So 
we go somewhere to escape complexity,” Mr. Streeter writes 
in explanation, ‘‘ but strangely enough we never seem to arrive.” 
It is the fault of a mentality which is more convinced by a 
hotel in Cairo than a native village, existing precariously like 
a band of Christy minstrels at the seaside. There is a good 
deal of entertainment to be got from this outlook, and American 
literature is rich in examples of it. Camels! is conventionally 
amusing in its description of the annoyances of camp life along 
the Nile, the stench of camels, the invasion of mosquitos, 
Arab superstition and the universal cry for “‘ backshish.” The 
conversations of two Americans hunting big game have all 
the smartness of a music-hall turn—without the personality 
of the comedians. 


Marching Spain is in complete contrast. Mr. Pritchett, 
as he walked from Badajoz to Vigo, skirting Portugal, met with 
all kinds of people from a Scotch missionary to a pair of travelling 
dancers. His account of the burning skies, the keen, indolent 
Spaniards, the reek of olive oil in the kitchens, makes a lasting 
impression. Each scene and shifting of the landscape is described 
with a curious intensity, a passion which suggests the later 
writings of Mr. D. H. Lawrence. The chapter called “* Shingled 
Hair’ reveals at its best an unusual capacity for rich and 
glittering description ; it is the account of two Castilians singing 
in the streets of Zamora, of the giggling nursemaids, the bright 
soldiers, who gathered sceptically round, then, as the twang 
of the guitar and the lilt of the song moved them, took up 
the chorus and jogged and swayed to its rhythm. In other 
passages the prose is too mannered and it halts, clogged with 
images. Phrases like ‘ the embroidered laughter of a faun” 
and “ eyes jingling like carefully counted change,” are mainly 
decorative, they give a spurious vitality to their surroundings 
and culminate at times in such absurdity as: 

The tongues of the city stirred up into a syrup of words by the 
immense spoon of night. 


But they are the excesses of a genuine talent for new images 
and the rococo sentence. This account of a journey by ‘bus 
is fairly representative of the book : 


At one village a priest clambered in. He was an enormous, 
succulent, and rosy man, smooth as a cloud, having the benignity 
of one who ate genially and well. He saluted me and crossed 
himself. Then he began to bite his finger nails. His blunted 
little fat fingers flickered blessings as chubby as cherubs on the 
bared heads of the peasantry who had come to see him off. As 
we mused out of the village there appeared odd families at turnings 
and lane corners and the rosy, bitten cherubs fluttered down 
among them. 


Spain is a country still more or less unknown to the English, 
and this book has the value of describing certain sorts of scenes 
almost for the first time. 
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The English Rogue 


By RicHARD HEAD and FRANCIS KIRKMAN. 
With 12 plates. Crown 4to. 620 pages. 25/- net. 


Forbidden on account of its supposed indecency on its first 
appearance, it was finally published in 1665. To-day its interest 
lies in its uniqueness as a human document. Here you may read 
of the adventures of prentices and their wenches, of shopkeepers 
and their flighty wives, of simpletons, bullies, and sharpers up and 
down the streets and highways, in tavern and brothel, worked into a 
narrative of passionate reality. 


Dostoevsky 
By Jutius ME1ER-GRAEFE. 
With 8 plates. Royal 8vo. 420 pages. 25/- net. 


The power of vision and passionate re-creation of one of 
Europe's foremost art-critics is here applied to the fascinating 
problem of Dostoevsky's achievement and personality. This study 
will doubtless provoke controversy, and lead to a revaluation of 
Dostoevsky's significance for post-war Europe. 


The Conquest of Mexico 


By BERNAL D1Az DE CASTILLO, 1517-1521. Edited, 
selected, and translated from the Spanish by Professor 
A. P. Maudslay. 


With 15 plates. Demy 8vo. 604 pages. 15/- net. 


“Bernal Diaz wrote something rather more than an historical 
document of the first importance. His narrative is also capti- 
vatingly readable, so that one’s interest and admiration are equally 
divided between the stupendous events he records and the charming 
revelations he makes of his own character."—Saturday Review. 





Routledge, 
Broadway House, Carter Lane, London. 
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EDITION OF THE 
TALES &ROMANCES 
OF SIR ARTHUR 


QUILLER:-COUCH 
30 Vol s. 3s6dneteach 


THE FIRST FOUR VOLUMES 
Just Ready 


DEAD MAN’S ROCK 


THE ASTONISHING HISTORY 
OF TROY TOWN 


NOUGHTS AND CROSSES 
THE SPLENDID SPUR 
Prospectus Post Free 
Dents Bedford StW.C.2. 


















An Interesting Book on 





Criminology 


LOOK UPON THE PRISONER 


STUDIES IN CRIME 
by A. H. M. BRICE, late Recorder of Tewkesbury 


Edited by ALEXANDER CAIRNs. 

In one large handsome volume, with 16 illustrations. 18/- net 

A series of true stories of crime told in his masterly manner by 
the late Mr. Brice. His qualifications were many, and he made use 
of them to the utmost. As a barrister he had access to official 
records, and could make dry records live; his practice as an advo- 
cate and experience in the judicial capacity of Recorder gave him 
facility in grasping and presenting the essence of a complicated 
story. The result is that each is a picturesque narrative setting 
forth the crime, the persons involved, the trial, and the author’s 
view of the result. On tales of mystery he throws fresh light: 
murders arising out of illicit love, greed of gain, hatred, or ex- 
hausted passion, are examined with especial regard to the state- 
ments of the accused, so that in each case the motive and mentality 
of the criminal can be examined and determined. 


FLIGHTS INTO ANTIQUITY 


by ARTHUR WEIGALL 


Author of “ The Life and Times of Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt,” ete. 
In one large handsome volume, with 28 illustrations. 18/- net 
The man in the street has discovered antiquity. In his flight 

from himself he has gone off upon the magic carpet, and for a 

while has become the care-free spectator of bygone scenes and 

events. In this fascinating volume Mr. Weigall tells us, amongst 
many other things, about the Queen of Sheba, A Little Scandal 
about Julius Czsar, The Bolsheviks of 2200 B.c., The Great 

Pyramid, The Real Moses, The Queen of Palmyra, King Arthur 

and his Round Table, Doctor of Olympus, Pliny’s Country Houses, 

The Beautiful One-Eyed Nefertiti, The 
Disaster at Herculaneum, etc., etc. 
Send for List No. 47 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers), Ltd., 34-36 Paternoster Row, E.C.4 
Also Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE, 1/- Monthly 
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YOUTH 


By Jupce Ben LINDseEy and 
WAINWRIGHT EVANS 

















The story of Judge Lindsey’s life 
work, which has aroused universal 
interest and caused a world-wide 
sensation—the Juvenile Court at 
Denver, Colorado, U.S.A. 

George Bernard Shaw says :— 
“The law that what is done cannot 
be undone holds valid of good as well 
as of evil and nothing can unmake 
your record.” 

H. G. Wells says :— 

“You are doing great work, simply 
and adequately.” 


This is a book that every thinking person 
will read. 10/6 net 


BRENTANO’S 
2 PORTSMOUTH ST., KINGSWAY, W.C.2 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Talks With Thomas Hardy at Max Gate, 1920-1922. 
Couuns. Duckworth. 6s. 

The chief merit of this book is its topicality. The conversations 
which it records are, apart from a few sentences, scarcely worth 
preserving, for they throw no fresh light on Hardy, and have not even 
the interest of giving a detailed picture of Max Gate. The object 
of Mr. Collins has been “to give to the world as fuil and faithful a 
record as possible of what he said at these meetings,” so that remarks 
like ‘‘ What train do you think of catching ?”’ and ‘‘ You are sure 
you can find your way to the station ?” are set down merely because 
the writer cherishes their memory. The talk was mostly about books, 
about first editions and signed copies, with the desultory interruption 
brought by the arrival of tea or something seen through the window. 
By printing the dialogue in dramatic form and refraining from all 
but the most nevessary comments, Mr. Collins emphasises the plain- 
ness and unimportance of his material. Still, we may be grateful for 
the few pages in which Hardy explains one or two obscurities in his 
early poems, and for an occasional remark about modern poets or 
pessimism. 


The Death of a Poor Man. By Franz Werren. Translated by C. P. 
FapIMAN and W. A. Drake. Benn. 6s. 


The long short story is a form likely to be much used by novelists 
in the future, for it enables the psychological intricacy of the novel 
to be combined with the singleness of the short story. The Death 
of a Poor Man is about one-fifth the length of an average modern novel. 
It is a brilliant piece of technique, within its limitations extraordinarily 
complete. The depiction of greyness and misery is accomplished so 
skilfully and economically as to suggest the monochrome of an oper- 
ating theatre, the quick knife, the blank faces. Its theme, briefly, is 
that of an old man whoexpects to die, and has insured himself so that 
his wife shall not be left penniless. But if he dies before January 5th, 
the money will not be paid. He goes into hospital, and the doctors 
find that he is dying of pleurisy. They give up the case as hopeless, 
but the old man, though he can scarcely eat, does not die. He is 
regarded as a “‘ special case,” a medical professor brings his students 
to look at him. When at last he is dead, to the relief of everyone in 
the hospital, the date of the insurance payment has been passed and 
his wife is assured of asum of money. The figures of these scenes are 
indistinct, the old man, his wife, a mad greedy sister, an epileptic son, 
are not so much individuals as different shadows of the same thing, 
poverty. The poor hovel where they live, sitting, at night, in the 
dark ; the father’s refusal to send his invalid son to the poor-house ; 
the hospital ward for the dying: these are the realities of the story. 
The brief appearance of the insurance agent, of the young doctors, is 
that of gay animated toys. It is a story worth re-reading: but the 
hysterical praise given to it in an introduction is not worth reading 
at all. 

The Twelve Moneths. 
17s. 6d. 

This little series of ‘‘ character”? sketches of the months is taken 
from Nicholas Breton’s Fantasticks, published in 1626 when the poet 
was nearly eighty years old. Mr. Brian Rhys, who has edited this 
issue, claims for these notes a higher place than he would give to 
Breton’s lyrics. Whether one agrees or not with this opinion, it is 
certainly pleasant to have in so beautiful a form this little-known 
example of Elizabethan prose. Here is a specimen from February: 

The trees a little begin to bud, and the sap begins to rise up out 
of the roots : Physick now hath work among weake bodies, and the 

Apothecaries drugges are very gainfull: There is hope of a better 

time not farre off, for this in it selfe is little comfortable : and for 

the smaller pleasure that I find in it, I will thus briefly conclude 
of it: it is the poore man’s purse, and the miser’s cut-throat, the 
enemy to pleasure, and the time of patience. 


By Vere H. 


By Nicuo.as Breton, Golden Cockerel Press. 


The publishers had the brilliant idea of combining with this reprint 
a perpetual calendar up to the year 1955: and these monthly calendars 
are surrounded by wood-engraved illustrative designs by Mr. Eric 
Ravilious. Mr. Ravilious’ work, while showing signs of influences as 
remote as Samuel Palmer and the Pre-Raphaelites, belongs in spirit 
to the modern school of engraving ; the printing of the book is beyond 
praise, but we do not understand why the letter ‘u’ is printed ‘ v’ 
when it is an initial, and ‘ v’ printed ‘u’ when it occurs in the middle 
of a word, Unless one is following the old printing throughout it 
seems a pity to reproduce such casual features. 


The Story of Florence. By Epmunv G, GARDNER. Dent. 5s. 6d, 


This is the eleventh edition of Prof. Gardner’s volume in the pleasant 
and convenient Mediaeval Towns Series. The book has been entirely 
revised and the chapters concerning museums and picture-galleries 
re-written to correspond with recent re-arrangements of various 
works of art. Either for a student of Florentine history, or for a 
mere visitor to Florence, this volume makes a useful reference-book. 
It begins with a succinct history of Florence from the dawn of 
Christianity to its absorption into the Grand Duchy of Tuscany in 
the sixteenth century ; a history which may easily be supplemented 
by some of the more comprehensive works which Prof. Gardner does 
not omit to mention. The second part of the volume is virtually 
a guide-book, but it is written with more skill than the average 


— 


guide-book, and Prof. Gardner describes not only the origins and 
contents of the various buildings, but the historical importance of 
the various scenes that took place in them, which is often More 
interesting. If any criticism could be made, it is only that Savonarolg 
occupied too preponderant a place in Prof. Gardner’s mind, ang 
consequently in his book. Savonarola represents a vital phase ip 
Florentine history—but only a phase. His fanatical, mediaeya} 
ideas could not have run concurrently with Florentine Renaissance 
life for long. The magnificent Lorenzo was much more typical of 
the Florentine genius. The book is very pleasantly illustrated, ang 
contains a useful map of modern Florence. It is not an ambitious 
work, but is to be recommended as a guide-book to visitors to Florence 
who are not historians and yet wish intelligently to appreciate what 
they see. 
The Bagshot Mystery. By Oscar Gray. Selwyn and Blount. ‘7s, 64; 
There is a class of mystery-story, popular at the moment both on 
the book-stalls and the stage, which, scouting probability and devoid 
of logical construction, depends for its interest on sheer sensationalism, 
In this class Mr. Gray’s story will probably hold its own; for the 
narrative is swift, the “situations” for all their absurdity crudely 
exciting, and the detective work perhaps a shade less silly than usual, 
But the connoisseur of mystery will find the hotch-potch of Thuggee, 
hypnotism, and dementia a wearisome business. 


This Generation: A History of Great Britain and Ireland, from 1900 
to 1926. By THomas Cox Mercu. Vol. II: 1914 to 1926, 
Chatto. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Meech brought his first volume to a close with the outbreak 
of the Great War, when, as he put it, “ the old world passed away.” 

In the present volume, however, we discover that for all the War and 

its lessons, the old world, a little battered, is still uncomfortably with 

us. Mr. Meech’s task is here seen to have been considerably more 

difficult than it was in the preceding volume. To get the years 1900- 

1914 into some sort of historical focus was comparatively easy, but 

to see the years 1914-1926 in their right perspective is, of course, 

impossible. Hence, in the present volume, there is no attempt to 
treat the events recited as those of a period; which is as well, for 
there is no year or no event in it that marks the decisive conclusion of 
anything. Considering that he debars himself from any but the most 
casual comment, Mr. Meech has made the volume as interesting as 
could be expected ; the bare recital of events cannot be very exciting. 

But it is not as entertaining reading that the book makes its real 

appeal; rather is it to be accepted as a useful work of reference, a 

year-book on an extended scale. 
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Before going Abroad 

To many travellers the idea is abhorrent of 

obtaining money abroad in any other way 
than through the homely cheque. 


CHEQUES: For those who know beforehand 
where they will be likely to require money, 
the system by which the Westminster Bank 
can arrange for a customer to cash his own 
cheques abroad is an undoubted attraction. 
Any local branch manager will be pleased to 
arrange with the Bank’s Agent at Chartres, 
say, and San Remo, and Pisa, to cash a cus- 
tomer’s cheques within any pre-arranged 
limits. Nothing but a cheque-book 
need be carried, and the utmost 
convenience and safety 
are enjoyed 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: 44 LOTHBURY, LONDON, EC2 
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It is not enough for your 
dress clothes to be perfectly 
cut and tailored—they must 
be kept immaculate. Cleaning 
in the “Achille Serre Way” 
removes all spots, marks and 


creases. It includes careful 
pressing and re-shaping which 
make a suit look faultless 
when worn. The cost of com- 
plete treatment is only 8/6. 


Achille Serre 1 


Head Office and Works: 
Hackney Wick 
London, E.9 


BRANCHES AND AGENTS ALMOST EVERYWHERE 
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Novel of the Play which shocked the Critics 


POTIPHAR’S WIFE 
By E. C. MIDDLETON. 


A thrilling modern society novel dealing with the 
infatuation of a countess for her chauffeur. 
7/6 net. 





WESTON 
Of the Royal North-West Mounted Police. 
By CAPT. T. LUND. 


A stirring tale of tracking criminals over wide ry by 
an officer of Strathcona’s Horse. /6 net. 


RIDDLES OF CRIME 
By ELIZABETH VILLIERS. 


True and thrilling stories of 14 murder mysteries that 
were never solved. 7/6 net. 


THE STORY OF A TERRIBLE LIFE 
Set down by BASIL TOZER. 7/6 net, postage 4d. 


The actual narrative of the whole of an amazing career 
told to the writer by one of the most amazing procuresses 
in Europe. 











IT’S A WOW! 
THE CONSTANT SIMP 


By NELL MARTIN. 
Read and laugh! The Funniest Book of the Year. 
7/6 net. 





T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD., 
26 Water Lane, London, E.C. 4. 

















TO CAPITAL ACCOUNT 


It’s really quite a moment in your life when you 
become the owner of a pair of Lotus Veldtschoen 
Shoes and you are carrying them home — or hav- 
ing them sent. These are no ordinary shoes which 


come and go and leave no more mark on your life 
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than neck-ties. They’re an endowment. The 
money you have given for them isn’t after all a 
great deal, and you can look on it as capital expen- 
diture which brings in the dividends of health and 


wealth and well-being. 


LOTUS VELDTSCHOEN 


Guaranteed Waterproof 


Lotus, Lrp., STAFFORD and Northampton. AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
Also at 145 South Street, Boston, U.S.A. 
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The Babyons. By CLemEeNce Dane. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Had Miss Clemence Dane gone to Ibsen and not to the Christmas 
Annual for her ghosts, whatfine stuff this woven story of four genera- 
tion of Babyons might have been! Even as it is, when we escape from 
spooks and curses and get to realities the stories are good; how 
firm the characterisation, how rational the progressive decadence 
of a clever, mad, and reckless race that no imported stupidity or 
sanity can save. The opening story of Jamie Babyon (1750) who 
jilts his handsome mad cousin for her pretty companion and is cursed 
and haunted to his death is comparatively negligible ; but the tragedy 
of his twin children (1775) is really independent of the creaking 
machinery with which it is clumsily entangled and leads, naturally, 
to the finest story of the four (1820-1873), that of the demure love- 
child in whom Babyon and gipsy and pawky farmer stock are mingled 
and against whose gentle ways and iron will her gallant Babyon hus- 
band storms in vain. In the final story (1902-1906) the spook motif 
recurs, more unbelievably than ever; nevertheless, in its genre the 
tale is not devoid of power. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


TT: most important of the H.M.V. issues during the past 


month was the almost complete recording of Die 

Walkire in an album of fourteen records. The only 
omission from the opera as usually heard are the Hunding 
episode in the first act, and the quarrel between Fricka and 
Wotan in the second act. It is rather a pity, in my opinion, 
that the scene between Fricka and Wotan was cut, as it is not 
only essential to the drama, but if properly performed by a 
Fricka who can rise to the part is one of the finest scenes in the 
opera. As the H.M.V. company has not thought fit to send me 
the complete recording, I cannot say to what extent this scene 
is cut. 

The singers in this recording of Die Walkiire are Frida Leider, 
Florence Austral, Goeta Ljungberg, Friedrich Schorr and Walter 
Widdop. The orchestras are the London Symphony Orchestra 
under Albert Coates and the Berlin State Opera Orchestra under 
Leo Blech. Half of the records were made in Berlin, and the 
other half in London. From the sections I have heard the 
recording is a good one. 

* * * 

One of the most attractive of orchestral works recently issued 
is Brahms’ Variations on a Theme by Haydn, recorded by the 
London Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Casals (H.M.V. 
plum label, three 12 in. discs). Brahms was the last great 
master of the variation form and this is one of his most pleasing 
works. 

Among the Parlophone Company’s new orchestral records 
there is a delightful recording of the Wedding March and Scherzo, 
from Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Nights Dream music played 
by the Berlin State Opera Orchestra (Parlophone dark blue 
label, one 12in. disc). There are also several excellent new 
records of lighter orchestral music, among them the best are : 
Johann Strauss’s Waltz ‘“* Wine, Woman and Song,” played 
by the Berlin State Opera Orchestra, under Arthur Bodansky 
(Parlophone one blue label, 12 in. disc), and Sir Edward Elgar’s 
Bavarian Dance numbers one and two (H.M.V. plum label, one 
12 in. disc). 

* * * 

Among the new vocal records there is a fine performance by 
Friedrich Schorr of Hans Sach’s monologue from the second act 
of Meistersinger (H.M.V. one plum label, 12 in. disc). Other 
excellent records are: Elégie by Massenet and Gounod’s hack- 
neyed and over-recorded ** Ave Maria,’ sung by Rosa Ponselle 
(H.M.V. red label, one 12 in. disc). The well-known Dutch 
contralto, Maartje Offers provides two airs from Carmen (H.M.V. 
red label, one 10 in. disc), and that fine American coloured actor 
and singer, Paul Robson, is good in ** I’m Goin’ to tell God all 
o’ My ‘Troubles ” and “ Deep River” (H.M.V. plum label, one 
10 in. disc). 

Mme. Guglielmenti has two good records, the ‘* Queen of the 
Nights ” aria from The Magic Flute, and Proch’s ‘* Story with 
Variations ’’ (Col. blue label, one 12 in. disc), and Miss Licette 
and Mr. Dennis Noble give a vigorous performance of the duet, 
** Can it be, dare I believe thee,” from Rossini’s Barber of Seville 
(Col. black label, one 12 in. disc). Those who like Dame Clara 
Butt’s singing—and I am not one of them—will welcome her 
two records, ** God shall wipe away all tears ’” and ** Abide with 
Me” (Col. dark blue, one 12 in. disc). 

%* * % 

The Parlophone recording of Schubert’s ‘ Winterreise ’’ 
song cycle will be welcomed by all lovers of Schubert’s songs. 
These are recorded by the well-known German tenor, Richard 
Tauber (Parl. six dark red 10 in. discs). Lovers of folk-songs 
will be glad to have the excellent records by Ernest J. Potts of 
a number of North Country songs: ‘* Oh I ha’e seen the roses 


—, 


blaw ” and “ When this old hat was new ” (Parl. one red labg, 
10 in. disc), ** Dollia,’”’ ‘“‘ Adam Buckam O!” and “ Wra up % 
(Parl. one red label, 10 in. disc) and ‘“* Sair fyel’d, Hinny ” and 
**The Hexamshire Lass” (Parl. red label, one 10 in, dise) 
These North Country folk-songs have not got the melodic beauty 
of the Welsh, Irish, Scottish and other English songs, but they 
are interesting and well sung. 
% * * 

There are several good items among the month’s solo instr. 
mental records: Two delightful harpsichord solos are playeq 
by Wanda Landowska, Handel’s ‘‘ Harmonious Blacksmith” 
and Mozart’s “ Turkish March” (H.M.V. red label, one 10 jp 
disc) ; Rachmaninov plays his own pianoforte version of Krejs. 
ler’s “* Liebesfreud ” (H.M.V. red label, one 10 in. disc), which 
is rather a trivial affair for a great solo pianist and compose 
in spite of its fireworks. The older type of bravura music ig 
more to my taste, and so I prefer Mischa Levitzki’s recordj 
of Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody No. 6 (H.M.V. plum label, one 
12 in. disc). 

Among the new organ records the best is Bach’s Fantasia and 
Fugue in C minor, played on the Queen’s Hall organ by Marcel 
Dupré (H.M.V. plum label, one 12 in. disc), and of the new dance 
records I recommend “ Barbara ”’ fox-trot, and “* Persian Rose. 
bud ” fox-trot (Imperial 10 in. discs). G. P, 


About Motoring 
SHELL 


r [°° ordinary motorist is rather a cynic on the subject 
of fuel and oil. When his petrol tank is running dry, 
he does not particularly mind whether the next pump 

be yellow or green or red. In his salad days he usually buys 

the lubricant recommended by the firm who make his car, 

But when he sells car No. 1, there is usually a gallon or so of 

oil remaining in the drum in his garage. It is not the make 

or the grade advised by the manufacturer of car No. 2, but he 
is too thrifty to waste it, and by this time he has learnt from his 
friends that instruction books are not always taken too seriously- 

So he tries the old oil in the new car, and if it happens to function 

decently, he probably ignores recommended oils for ever after 








OWNERS OPINIONS OF THE 






The abowe is an extract from a letter 
received from an actwal user of the 
Vi-Spring Mattress, and truly re- 
presents the opinion of thousands 
of delightcd owners. 


WRITE FOR FREE FULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


All who intend purchasing a mattress should write for our free illus- 
trated catalogue. You will then appreciate why this famous mattress s 
in use in most of the best equipped homes and finest hotels throughout 
the world. 
See Stand No. 32a, Main Hall, 
Ideal Home Exhibition, Olympia, 
Feb. 28—March 24. 


Stocked by ali leading House Furnishers. Catalogue free on request to:— 


THE MARSHALL PATENT MATTRESS CO., LTD. 





68, Vi-Spring Works, Victoria Road, Willesden Junction, N.W. 10. 
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ELECTRICITY 


aS THE ELIXIR OF LIFE 


English Scientist's Remarkable Electrical Invention for 
the Treatment of Constitutional Diseases and the 
Prolongation of Life by the Activation of Dormant 


Body Cells. 








If ever an inventor and scientific thinker has had a right 
to congratulate himself on the triumphant issue of his life- 
long researches, assuredly that man is Mr. O. OVERBECK, 
FRSA, F.GS., F.P.S., F.P.C. (Lond.), etc., the well- 
known scientific chemist, whose new book entitled “ A New 
Electronic Theory of Life,” has aroused so much interest 
in scientific circles.* 

For Mr. Overbeck is to-day the living witness to the scientific 
accuracy of his conclusions and their splendid practical application in 
F an invention that has begun a new epoch 
in curative science. 

He has invented an electrical instru- 
ment, appropriately named “ Overbeck’s 
Rejuvenator,” which has taken years off 
his own apparent age, and banished a 
number of ailments from which he was 
suffering. 

In an interview with representatives 
of the Press, Mr. Overbeck said :-— 

“The root idea of my rejuvenating 
electrical instrument is that human life 
is governed by electrical energy. The 
brain is the accumulator of the body, 
and if the brain can be filled artificially 
with electricity, the artificial electricity 
will make up for the loss of natural 
electrical energy. 

“T have tried my invention during the 
past two years and I am a new man. 

*“* My age is sixty-four years, but I 
feel like a man of thirty, and I am 
mentally more alert than ever. My 
muscles and skin are those of a 
young man. I once had little hair, 
but now, as you see, I have a plenti- 
ful supply, and it is turning from 
‘ grey to brown. 

*My heart was so weak four years ago that my doctor told me 
to make my will. The heart disease has gone, and so has the 
kidney trouble from which I was a chronic sufferer. My 
spectacles are no longer needed.” 

Mr. Overbeck traces all diseases, other than those produced by germ 
attacks, to Electrical Unbalance, or a lack of negative or positive elec- 
tricity as the case may be. 

Constitutional diseases, therefore, such as Rheumatism, Gout, 
Arthritis, Neuritis, Sciatica, and Lumbago should, and do, in fact, 
disappear when the required electricity is fed artificially by means of 
Overbeck’s Rejuvenator. oe 
_All-round health, on the other hand, is merely electrical balance, 
since disease germs rarely attack healthy tissues successfully. To 
rebuild and vitalise every body cell by means of Overbeck’s Reju- 
venator is, therefore, Mr. Overbeck claims, to take the surest road to 
repelling every germ attack, and greatly prolonging life. 

A particularly noteworthy fact about the Rejuvenator is that it docs 
not produce any sensation during treatment. 
he Press, not only of the Empire but of many foreign countries, has 
Crawn attention to Mr. Overbeck’s invention, and medical men who 
have tried it report most favourably upon it. 

Mr. Overbeck has written a descriptive book, with illustrations, 
which fully explains the Rejuvenator and contains some very astonish- 
ing testimony to the results which it has achieved. A copy may be 
obtained by any reader on request, mentioning “The New Statesman,” 
and addressed O. Overbeck, F.R.S.A., etc., Chantry House, Grimsby. 
3d. in stamps should be enclosed to cover postage. — . 


*“A NEW ELECTRONIC THEORY OF LIFE.” 


By 0. OVERBECK, F.R.S.A., F.G.S., F.P.C.(Lond.), ete. 
2nd Library Edition. 6s. net. 


Mr. O. OVERBECK, 
FRSA. F.GS.,. F-P.C. 
(Lond.), the Grimsby 
Scientific Chemist, 
Author of “A New 
Electronic Theory’ of 
Life,” and Inventor of 
the “Elixir of Life” 
machine nown as 
Overbeck’s Rejuvenator. 





Ps rn wo copies of this masterly exposition of the original elec- 
nic theory were at the special request of 


THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 
supplied to the 
SCIENCE LIBRARY, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
SPECIAL OFFER TO “NEW STATESMAN” READERS. 


Photek - only, this remarkable book, which is a real gospel of health 

ry | Sulterers, may be obtained at the special price of 4s, 6d., post 

ke s _ from O. Overbeck, F.R.S.A., etc., Chantry House, Grimsby. 
an alterwards be purchased through any booksellers at 6s. net. 
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Hanovia Alpine Sun 


What it is. What it does. 


The Hanovia Alpine Sun Quartz 
Lamp must not = confused with 
“ violet ray apparatus, wtth ordinary 
electric heaters, or small carbon arc 
lamps, which purport to administer 
ultra-violet treatment as well. Any 
informed doctor would tell you that 
such claims are absurd. The Hanovia 
Alpine Sun Quartz Lamp is approved by the fore- 
most practitioners in this country. 





Ultra-violet irradiation should only be administered 
with lamps which have been tested and approved 
by medical opinion. The Hanovia Quartz Lamp 
emits ultra-violet rays which are much stronger 
than those of the natural sun on high mountains 
and in glacier country. 


The result of a short daily irradiation with the 
Hanovia Quartz Lamp is a marvellous refreshment 
to the human body, a real rejuvenation. Body and 
mind become more alert, there is a general feeling 
of well-being and an increase of energy. Many 
doctors are already equipped with Hanovia Quartz 
Lamps. A daily irradiation lasting for a few 
minutes, carried out regularly, is not expensive, 
and the results can be observed after the first few 
exposures. Write us for free Literature Set No. 76 
(stating current and voltage available). 


he 
BRITISH HANOVIA 


QUARTZ LAMP CO 
SLOUTR L¢d BUCKS 


We strongly dissuade you from treating disease 
except under medical advice, and equally warn you 
against purchasing ineffective apparatus like the 
“Violet ray” or cheap carbon arc. If you are 
healthy and keen on keeping fit, the anovia 
HOMESUN Quartz Lamp will interest you. 


The HOMESUN LAMP: Direct current model. 
£10. Alternating currcnt model, £18. 
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To give 
HOPE for Despair. 


COMFORT for Destitution. 


WORK for the Idle. 
FOOD for the Hungry. 


These are some 


CHURCH ARMY 
AIMS. 


Its sound practical methods, embracing Work- 
Aid Homes for Men, Workrooms for Women, 
Soup and Bread Canteens, are saving thousands 
of suffering Men, Women and Children from 


Hardship, Misery and Despair. 


We urgently appeal to you to take some Practical 
Interest in this appallingly necessary work of 


Poor Relief. 


The Need is Pressing. 
HOW WILL YOU HELP? 


Any GIFT will be thankfully received, and may, if 


desired, be earmarked for any particular work. 


Cheques should be crossed “ Barclays a/c, Church Army,” 


payable to PREBENDARY CARLILE, C.H., D.D. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


55 Bryanston Street, W. 1. 
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REAL ECONOMY 


Economy in motoring begins with the purchase 


of a high-grade car. Years of service and 
years of satisfaction— this is ensured by 
choosing a Sunbeam. 


Six models: 16 h.p. six-cylinder to 
35 h.p. eight-cylinder. Chassis prices 
from£425. Five-seater cars from £550. 


You can personally try a Sunbeam at any 
time by appointment. 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD. 


Moorfield Works - - WOLVERHAMPTON 
London Showrooms and 12 PRINCES STREET, HANOVER 
Export Department SQUARE, W.1 


106 DEANSGATE 


SUNBEAM 


Manchester Showrooms - 

















For the Supreme 


SUNBEAM 


and for 


Supreme Service 
before and after purchase 


See Car Mart First 


©ar Mart, as Sunbeam Specialists, show a 
wide range of models, new and second-hand. 
Highest value allowed for any car taken 
in Part Exchange for a new Sunbeam. 
Deferred Payment transactions are confi- 
dential and arranged on a most generous 
scale. 

After-Sale Service ani Garage facilities 


at the most up-to-date establishment in 
London. 


London’s Largest Car Dealers 





46-50 PARK LANE, W.1. 
Grosvenor 3311 
297/9 EUSTON RD., N.W.1. 


Garage and Service Station: 
Balderton Street, W.1 (opposite Selfridge’s) 
Associated Company: 
Gordon Watney & Co., Ltd., 31 Brook Street, W.1. 


a, 


wards, unless he chances to mate an oil and an engine s 
unsuitably that trouble ensues. Actually, there are profound 
and important differences both in fuels and in oils: and the 
more one knows about the subject, the more particular one 
becomes. The most obvious proof of the matter is that men 
in the employ of the great oil syndicates are quite extra. 
ordinarily fussy about the fluids with which they fill their sumps 
and their tanks. 
* * *” 

There are concerns engaged in the oil trade which employ no 
chemists, boast no engineers outside the men responsible for 
their transport fleets, own no laboratories, and operate no 
test shops. By contrast some of the larger and more cop. 
scientious firms spend enormous sums in painstaking research, 
Drive down into Sussex, hug the river Adur between Steyning 
and Shoreham, and pay toll to cross the bridge which leads 
towards Lancing. Just below the road on the right you will 
see a clump of low buildings, from which the roar of engines 
proceeds all day long. This is Ricardo’s famous experimental 
shop, and a good half of its weird and original plant is per. 
manently engaged in research work and trouble tracking on 
behalf of the Shell interests. Other firms have been known to 
market oils and fuels, and to withdraw them when the big 
transport concerns found fault. Shell markets nothing until 
Shell knows precisely how that lubricant or that fuel behaves 
under all conceivable conditions. The commercial side of the 
organisation suggests that freight charges might be reduced 
if stuff from a particular oilfield was consigned to a certain 
country. Is that country hot .... Central Africa, let us 
suppose ? Very well. That stuff is tested for fifty hours on an 
engine under Central African conditions. But perhaps the 
country is cold—lIceland, for instance? A _ similar test is 
conducted with the aid of a refrigerator. The crankcase is 
frozen. The air intake of the carburettor is frozen. Everything 
is frozen. If the proposed fuel or lubricant misbehaves under 
conditions of extreme cold a better fuel or oil is prepared, until 
the troubles are eliminated. 

* * * 

Or consider the introduction of a new lubricant. Lesser and 
haphazard concerns might fill the sump of a traveller's car, and 
say, after 1,000 miles, ‘* This will do.’ Shell will run a fifty- 
hour test of it. They will weigh the carbon deposits: and 
they know what deposit is left by the previous best oil. They 
will weigh the piston rings, to discover precisely how much 
wear is sustained. They will weigh the bearings for the same 
reason. They will record the horse-power generated with this 
oil in use, and compare it with previous outputs on other oils. 
Every hour the engine is stopped, and count is made of the 
revolutions which it runs before it comes to rest, thereby indic- 
ating the resistance of the oil. Nothing is guessed. Nothing 
is left to chance. Nothing is estimated. The directors insist 
upon facts first, facts last, and facts all the time. In a corner 
of the shops stands a little battery of six engines, which have 
run over 80,000 hours between them, sifting the truth about 
lubricants and fuels. 

* * * 

As a matter of fact, the whole science of oil, regarded either 
as a lubricant or as a fuel, is extremely youthful, almost infantile. 
Shell has had to train practically all its staff of chemists and 
engineers. And because the science is so young, no year passes 
without some new problem cropping up for examination and 
solution. Simultaneously, engineering is by no means sta- 
tionary : engines continually advance beyond the specifications 
of existing fuels and lubricants, even chassis continue to clamour 
for lubricants of a different character to those which would 
pass a year ago. Car manufacturers, bus companies, lorry 
syndicates meet their little troubles, and do not always dispose 
of a chemist or an engineer who can put his finger on the cause. 
A few years ago such situations were met by rule of thumb, or 
by trying some other make or brand of fuel or oil. To-day, 
the worried user takes counsel with Shell. On most occasions 
their technical men come along, pry into the matter, and 
indicate a solution offhand. Sometimes, for all their knowledge, 
they encounter some new phenomenon. Immediately the 
conditions are reproduced at Shoreham in the test shop. Fifty 
hours on the test bench usually clears up the whole business: 
but if the trouble be obdurate, there is no peace at Shoreham 
until light dawns. Meanwhile, the private cars of the engineer- 
ing staff are all representative of the latest models. With Shell 
petrol in the tanks, and Shell oil in the sumps, often of types 
and grades as yet unknown to the market, these cars travé 
incessantly in every country which has roads. On their dash- 
boards are batteries of instruments. There may be, for example, 
a serried row of a dozen distant-reading thermometers, and 
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Impeccable taste demands 


DE RESZKE 


The Aristocrat of Cigarettes 


Tenor (Turkish) - 25 for 3/2 
Egyptian Blend + 20 for 2}- 
De Reszke Turks + 20 for t}- 


American - 25 for 1/10 
American DeLuxe - 25 for 2}- 
De Reszke Virginias 20 for 1]- 
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J. MILLHOFF & CO. LTD., 86, PICCADILLY, Wa 
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“WALLPAX’ 


THE WON DER PAINT erent 
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HE Ideal of Perfection for interior 5 
decoration. In 32 lovely colours, J 

Covers wall paper, plaster, iron, wood, ‘“; 

and almost any surface. Can be washed 

or scrubbed. Much superior to Dis- 

temper. The only patent flat wax 

paint manufactured in this country. 

Ask your Decorator, Particulars post 4 
free from sole manufacturers: on 


SAMUEL WILLS & CO., Ltd., 
48 Castle Green, 
BRISTOL. 
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| INSURANCE ? 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
OF COURSE ? 























| Life, Fire, Accident. 











A.M.P. LIFE ASSURANCE MEANS : 


Moderate Premiums, Low Expense Rate, High Interest Earnings, Favourable 
Mortality Experience, Stringent Valuation, Highest Annual Bonuses, and 
that you assure with THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
Cash Surplus (ordinary department) divided for 1926: £2,693,000. 


, Established wn CHustralia 1840 


a is 
London Office : 73-76 King William Street, E.C. 4. 


Rozert Tuopey, F.I.A., Manager for the United Kingdom. 











T? ENSURE the regular delivery of THE NEw 
— it is necessary for every reader 
either 


(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 


A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One Year post free... 30s. Od. 
Six Months a te 15s. Od. 
Three Months ,, __,, 7s. 6d. 


and should be addressed to The Manager, THe New 
STTSMAn, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
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How would you 


Invest £10? 


The ideal way would be to spread the amount over 
a number of securities, but is such a course possible 
with so small a sum ? 

It is. By investing in the 10s. shares of the United 
Citizens’ Investment Trust you secure an interest in a 
well-managed, successful Trust whose interests are 
spread over hundreds of investments, not only in 
England but in every part of the world. 

Security is unquestionable. A high return on the 
capital is not merely a promise but an accomplished 
fact. Already the ordinary shareholders are receiving 
regular quarterly dividends of 8% per annum, from 
which income tax is not deducted. On the withdraw- 
able preference shares 6% per annum is paid. 

If you wish to find out more about this profitable 
method of investment, write for the free particulars. 


United Citizens’ Investment Trust, Ltd. 

(Dept. A.M.), 14 & 15 Coleman St., London, E.C. 2 
BHEeBeSBeSBSeeseseeBaBeHeSeHEeHEeBEBESBa Be 
PLEASE send, free, full particulars and Balance @ 


Sheet of the United Citizens’ Investment 
Trust, Ltd. 
a 
a 
Lsscucicuiacaebasbwebees beuweeeeeeeeecoulenkasepeersatenererneenaemneaNaan - 
Bh ssseesecceceecseseeseensesensansnesennsnscsensesenesennsseasenseensesesseansesseesenneess e 
® UNITED CITIZENS’ INVESTMENT TRUST, LTD. e 
(Dept. A.M.) 14 & 15 Coleman St., London, E.C. 2. 
Seauepespeuepesepeeseseesessgsesesesesesasessas 
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Co-operative Banking 


For over half-a-century the Banking 
Department of the Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society Limited has been the 
custodian of co-operative funds—and 
with considerable profit to the movement 





generally. 

Total Assets of the Society. . £56,000,000 
| Bank Turnover, 1927 . . . £709,000,000 
| Number of Current Accounts . 23,000 
| Reserve & Depreciation Funds £8,000,000 
| 


Accounts are opened for Trade 
Unions, Clubs, Institutes, Friendly 
Societies, and individuals. 





Write for full particulars to:— 


SOCIETY LIMITED, 
Bankers, 


1, Balloon Street, Manchester. 


BRANCHES : 
LONDON : 99 Leman Street, E.1, and 
57 Kingsway, W.C. 1. 
NEWCASTLE: West Blandford Street. 
BRISTOL: Broad Quay. 














CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE 
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any part of the car dislikes the new fuel or the new oil, the 
driver knows which item is grumbling: and if he cannot be 
sure why, Shoreham will soon tell him. So Shell knows: and 
that is why Shell oil has come to top the market so soon after 
its introduction; and why the red pumps attract so many 
touring motorists. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


? I VHERE is still considerable activity in industrial shares, 
although it is limited to perhaps half-a-dozen specialities, 
talking machine shares being the most prominent. 

After a slight easing in prices, Argentine rails have been active 

and are still good purchases, although at present quotations 

some of the Uruguayan lines appear even more attractive, 

e.g., Central Uruguay Eastern Extension £10 shares at 11} 

and Central Uruguay Northern Extension £10 at 83, both of 

which yield fully 7? per cent. Prices of foreign Government 
bonds are steadily rising both in New York and London, and 
the same process is in operation with regard to high-class bonds 
which are but little inferior to Government obligations, such as 
land mortgage banks. There is being placed in London £500,000 

74 per cent. Sterling Mortgage Bonds of the Hungarian General 

Savings Bank at 974, at which, allowing for a small amount of 

accrued interest, the yield is 7? per cent. For mixing purposes 

with high-class securities this issue may be recommended as 
giving probably the highest yield of its kind. It is surprising 
that more attention is not being paid to the shares of some of 
the London properties companies. Another company of this 
description is coming out with a 10 per cent. Preferred Ordinary 
issue which from details I have seen looks rather attractive, and 

Associated London Properties ordinary shares, referred to in 

this column on January 21st, at 18s., and still purchasable at 

about 18s. 6d., appear much undervalued. Bricks and mortar 
do not seem to appeal to the present generation of investors, 
many of whom may later have reason to change their views. 

There is a feeling that the market in South Africans may liven 

up during the next few months. The reductions in stocks of 

rubber that are reported every Monday now indicate that 
the tightening of restriction is beginning to have its effect, and 
that the people who manceuvred the recent happenings were 
only just in time to achieve their purpose. Apparently, they 
have been more successful than they desired, for American tyre 
manufacturers are not entirely pleased at the extent of the fall, 
which may compel them to reduce their selling prices. As 
I have remarked before, the fall in share prices has been overdone, 
and some signs of recovery are already evident. 
* Xf * 

American influence is also making itself perceptible over here 
in some forms that are legitimate. The gradual purchase by 
American interests of British undertakings, at home and abroad, 
is one of the results of the increased economic power in the 
United States. A recent undertaking to change hands in this 
manner is the International Light and Power Company, which 
has not only sold its South American interests to an American 
company, but has itself gone into American ownership, the 
office being transferred from London to New York. Some 
mysterious purchases of electricity companies operating in 
Great Britain are now going on, e.g., Edmundson’s Electricity 
Corporation, the holders of the Ordinary shares of this company 
having been offered 70s. each by a concern called the Greater 
London and Counties Trust. As that Trust has an issued 
capital of £300,000 and the amount payable to Edmundsons 
would exceed £1,500,000, it is freely stated in the City that 
American interests are behind it and are endeavouring to 
acquire other similar companies. If Americna financiers choose 
to offer to buy out British shareholders at high prices, we have 
no particular cause for complaint, but at first sight it is difficult 
to see where their profit is going to be. I notice, however, 
one or two articles appearing in the Press “ from a correspondent” 
pointing out how wonderfully the telegraph and telephone 
system has developed in the United States, how the efficient 
companies responsible for it are doing the same throughout 
the world, including some European countries, and how desirable 
it would be if the British telegraph and telephone system were 
to pass from Government control to those same efficient hands. 
It is not difficult to guess the source of these articles; and 
the recent observations of our own Assistant Postmaster-General 
must have afforded more pleasure to Broadway than Downing 
Street. 

* * * 

Not a week passes without the formation of one or two new 

investment trusts, and among these are several formed 


—— 


specifically to meet the needs of the small investor by be; 

registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts 
By this means not only is the stamp duty of 1 per cent. payable 
on the capital of an ordinary company avoided, but such trusts 
are able to pay their dividends without deduction of income-tax. 
On the other hand, the maximum individual holding permitted 
by the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts is £200, so 
that from every point of view they cater for the small investor, 
As the originator of this form of investment trust, I feel much 
flattered at the numerous imitators which are appearing with 
the names of ex-Cabinet Ministers, Admirals, Generals, and only 
here and there an ordinary commoner, on the Board. [| have 
to thank some correspondents, however, for pointing out to 
me that in the recently-issued report of the Liberal industria] 
inquiry, Britain’s Industrial Future, pp. 258-259, appears the 
recommendation that “a new type of popular investment 
corporation should be authorised by law, of a type suitable 
for the most modest investor, and under special safeguards.” 
Then follow the startlingly original suggestions that in the 
case of these corporations, income-tax should not be deducted 
at the source, that the amount of stock capable of being held 
by an individual should be limited, that it should be subject to 
licence and to a public audit. In fact, “ we think it right 
that the small investor should be given the opportunity of 
distributing his risks which a sound investment trust affords, 
and that he should be safeguarded by a proper system of 
regulation.”” Seeing that the First and Second Co-operative 
Investment Trusts—to mention them alone—which were 
founded so long ago as January, 1923, possess every one of the 
characteristics now put forward as new ideas, that they have 
between them 36,000 members with a paid-up capital of about 
£2,000,000, the idea is not entirely novel. I can only regretfully 
assume that the existence of these fairly well-known institutions, 
which have been advertised in the Liberal Press for several years 
past, has hitherto escaped the notice of those responsible for 
the volume mentioned. The list of names given on the title 
page is so impressive that I hesitate to indulge in flippancy at 
their expense, but I cannot resist suggesting that a proposal 
to run vehicles propelled by steam locomotives on sets of steel 
rails might equally find a place in the numerous future editions 
of the report. A. Emit Davies. 
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THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Chief Office—Horisorn Bars, Lonpon, E.C. 1. 


Summary of the Seventy-Ninth Annual Report 
presented at the Ordinary General Meeting, 
held on Ist March, 1928. 


The Total Assets of the Company now amount to £209,307,690, 
gs compared with £198,801,641 a year ago, i.e., an increase of 
$10,506,049. 

The Total Income during 1927 was £89,801,358, as compared with 
$98,621,758 in 1926, é.c., an increase of £1,179,605. 

The Total Surplus arising from the Life business, including the 
gum of £451,779 brought forward, is £8,523,466. 


ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of policies issued during 
the year was $1,259, assuring the sum of £16,941,000, and producing 
oan annual premium income of £1,096,556. The premiums received 
were £11,160,399, being an increase of £56,885 over those for the 
year 1926. 

The claims for the year amounted to £9,371,699. 

The number of life policies in force at the end of the year was 
1,084,107, assuring with bonus £178,211,064 and producing a premium 
income of $10,537,118 per annum. The immediate annuities payable 
were 8,788 in number, and amounted to £148,702 per annum. In 
addition there were 1,335 deferred and contingent annuities, securing 
$97,465 per annum by an annual premium income of £12,766. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The premiums received during the year 
were £16,598,454, being an increase of £510,214 over those for the 
year 1926. 

The claims for the year amounted to £8,455,450. The total number 
of claims and surrenders was 751,924 on 870,078 policies, of which 
919,578 were matured endowment assurances. 

The number of free policies granted during the year was 198,700, 
the number in force being 2,576,889. The number of free policies 
which became claims was 90,466. 

The total number of policies in force in this Branch at the end of 
the year was 24,779,938, under which the maximum sum assured 
together with declared bonus was £446,131,942 and producing an 
annual premium income of £17,279,285. The average duration of the 
whole life premium paying policies in force exceeds 18 years. 


GENERAL BRANCH.—The premiums received, after deduction 
of the re-insurances, amount to £1,619,010, being an increase of 
£202,168 in sections other than Marine and a decrease of £184,230 in 
the Marine, thus giving a net increase of £67,938, over those for the 
year 1926. 

The claims for the year under Fire, Sickness and Accident, 
Employers’ Liability, Miscellaneous and Marine sections amounted 
to £1,152,976. 

The premiums received under Sinking Fund policies were £73,463. 
The capital sum insured under these policies is £5,687,942. 

In the General Branch the surplus shown is £178,803, of which 
£69,663 has been applied to strengthening the Fire and Miscellaneous 
Reserves, £25,000 has been set aside to meet Income Tax, and the 
balance of £84,140 has been carried forward. £500,000 has been 
transferred from the Common Contingency Fund for the purposes 
of the General Branch in accordance with and subject to the provisions 
of Clause 130 (B) of the Company’s Articles of Association, and this 
anount has been carried to the Marine Insurance account. 

In the Ordinary Branch the surplus shown is £3,060,596, including 
the sum of £192,528 brought forward from last year. This surplus 
the Directors have applied as follows :— 


To the Investments Reserve Fund {which stands as £ 
at 31st December, 1927, at £4,750,000) a ea 500,000 
Cost of bonus to participating policyholders .. -- 2,130,396 


Transferred to Profit and Loss account for dividend 
and bonus to holders of ‘‘ A” shares .. oe aa 235,311 


To be carried forward os = oo ea -. 194,889 


The above stated amount of £2,130,396 is sufficient to provide 
& bonus of £2 4s, per cent. on the original sums assured, and a bonus 
at that rate will be allocated to participating ‘policies which were 
in force on the 31st December, 1927. 


In the Industrial Branch the surplus shown is £5,462,870, including 
the sum of £259,256 brought forward from last year. This surplus 
the Directors have applied as follows :— 


To the Investments Reserve Fund (which stands as g 

at 3lst December, 1927, at £4,000,000) as Re 500,000 
To the Common Contingency Fund a ae dp 250,000 
Cost of bonus to participating policyholders’... .. 2,916,667 
Transferred to Profit and Loss account for dividend 

and bonus to holder of “ A” shares .. - a 664,689 
Bonus to Members of Outdoor Staff “s id aw 500,000 
To the Special Contingency Fund ie ae re 366,667 
To be carried forward me “a 5 oa ao 264,847 


A reversionary bonus of £1 12s. per cent. on the sum assured at 
death or maturity, vesting after 5 years’ premiums have been paid, 
has been added to all with-profit policies issued on or after 
1st January, 1928, and on which premiums were being paid on 
3ist December last. 


All policies issued before 1st January, 1928, which are in force 
(except those in the Irish Free State), and are entitled to participate 
under the bonus distribution scheme and become claims by death 
or maturity of endowment between 2nd March, 1928, and 7th March, 
1940, both dates inclusive, will receive a bonus addition varying 
from £7 10s. per cent. when premiums have been paid for 5 years, 
to £70 per cent. when premiums have been paid for 70 years. 

These bonuses are inclusive of, and not in addition to, those 
declared in March, 1927, and are guaranteed for a period of twelve 
years to 7th March, 1940. 

In the Irish Free State the surplus is proportionately much less 
than in the United Kingdom. It has therefore been decided that 
the above rates of bonus for policies issued before lst January, 1923, 
shall not apply to policies in force in the Irish Free State, but such 
policies will continue to receive bonus at the rates and for the period 
previously guaranteed. 

The total amount which has been allotted under our profit-sharing 
scheme since its initiation by way of bonus to the Industrial Branch 
policyholders and outdoor staff is 15,980,709, made up as follows :— 








- Outdoor Policy- ” 
Year. Staff. helen. TOTAL. 
£ & £ 
From March, 1908, to 

to March, 1923 ae $05,920 2,960,000 3,765,920 
March, 1924 we a 227,642 906,650 1,134,292 
March, 1925 - es 387,097 | 1,719,301 | 2,106,398 
March, 1926 an oi 440,945 2,097,787 2,538,682 
March, 1927 + oe 468,750 2,500,000 2,968,750 
March, 1928 ae cs 500,000 2,916,667 3,416,667 





£2,830,354 | £13,100,355 | £15,930,709 














The important changes in the organisation of the work of the 
Industrial Branch both at Chief Office and among the Superintendency 
and Agency Staff have resulted in a progressive decrease in the rate 
of expenditure in this branch from 40.5 per cent. of the total premiums 
received in 1920, to 25.47 per cent. of those received in 1927. 


The scheme adopted in the Industrial Branch in October, 1926, 
for dealing with arrears of premiums due to unemployment arising 
out of the coal dispute was taken advantage of by holders of more 
than 1,500,000 policies. 4 


The four Prudential Approved Societies have during the year paid 
to or on behalf of their members benefits amounting to approximately 
£5,732,600, making a total of over £89,084,100 since the inception of 
National Health Insurance. Included in the amount paid during the 
year is a sum of £1,150,482 expended on Additional (non-cash) Benefits 
granted as a result of the valuations of the Societies. 

The sum expended on each Additional (non-cash) Benefit was as 


follows :— 
£ 
Dental Treatment and Dentures oh re me 935,944 
Hospital Treatment oe =e és se a 113,481 
Convalescent Home Treatment - ae i 13,698 
Medical and Surgical Appliances oa ate oe 7,656 
Ophthalmic Treatment 5 as — Re 79,210 
Nursing .. ie ‘te ae ee ons = 493 


The number of persons admitted to membership of the Societies 
during the year was 276,290, of whom 121,798 were men and 154,492 
women. 

A. C. THOMPSON, Chairman. 
EDGAR HORNE, ; 
J. H. LUSCOMBE, } Directors. 
G. E. MAY, F. P. SYMMONS, 


Secretary. Actuary. 
J. BURN, 


General Manager. 
The full Report and Balance Sheet can be obtained upon application. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
AND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


LARGE INCREASE OF NEW BUSINESS. 





HIGHER INTEREST INCOME. 
ADDRESS BY LORD  KINROSS. 


The 114th annual general court of the Scottish Widows’ Fund and 
Life Assurance Society was held, on Tuesday, in the Society’s office, 
Edinburgh, Lord Kinross (chairman of the ordinary court of 
directors), presiding. 


The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, expressed his regret— 
which would be shared by all present—that the president, Lord 
Rosebery, was unable to be present and take the chair. 

The Secretary read the notice convening the meeting and the 
minutes of the 113th annual general court, held on March rst, 1927, 
which were approved, and the report and accounts were taken as read. 

In moving the adoption of the report and accounts the Chairman 
referred with great regret to the death of Sir Henry Craik, one of the 
extraordinary directors of the Society, and continuing, said : 

Turning now to the details of the report and accounts, I shall deal 
first with the new business transacted. You will remember that at 
last year’s meeting our chairman was able to report an increased new 
business both gross and net, and I am glad to be in the position to-day 
to report a further and considerable increase. We granted last year 
new life assurances for a total of £2,978,689—just under three millions 
sterling—which is nearly half a million greater than the previous 
year’s total. Reassurances amounting to £314,500 were effected 
with other offices, leaving net total sums assured amounting to 
£2,664,189, an increase of {219,000 over the previous year. The total 
new annual life premiums amounted to £94,518, and the new single 
premiums to £54,801. 

Our net interest income amounted to about {1,200,000, showing 
an increase of about {45,000 in the year, arising partly from the 
growth of the funds and partly from an increase of about 10d. per 
cent. in the net rate of interest earned on the funds. The gross rate 
before deduction of income-tax was £5 gs. 6d. per cent., which repre- 


sents an effective increase, as compared with 1926, of about Is. per 
cent. over the whole funds. 


LOWER DEATH CLAIMS. 


Our death claims, amounting to {£1,135,194, were somewhat less 
than in 1926, which itself showed a very favourable experience; and 
our claims by survivance were slightly higher at £581,745. Surrenders 
at {228,230 show an increase which we would rather not see, but which 
it is not always easy to prevent, as policies are dropped for a variety 
of personal and financia! reasons. Annuities paid show an increase 
corresponding to the growth of the annuity business. Our expenses 
of management, including commission, show a slight increase, which 
may be associated with the increase in the new business, but our ratio 
of expenses to premium income is still at the very moderate figure of 
under 12 per cent. of the premium income and only about 6} per cent. 
of our totalincome. Finally, the operations of the year resulted in our 
funds increasing by over £737,000, and at the end of the year they 
stood at {26,861,352. The way in which that large sum is invested is 
shown by our balance-sheet, which is a very strong one, not calling, I 
think, for any detailed comment. 


QUINQUENNIAL PROSPECTS. 

We are now in the last year of our quinquennial period—what is 
known as “ bonus year ’’—and the results of the quinquennial inves- 
tigation will be announced at our next annual meeting, which will be 
held as early as practicable in 1929. We have been able to analyse 
the working of the first four years of the period, and I am glad to say 
we find that it has been very satisfactory. We have had four years 
of good interest yield, of low rate of expenditure, and of very favour- 
able mortality, and while in this last respect we must, of course, be 
prepared for a possible swing of the pendulum in 1928, we are satisfied 


| 


that even if this swing should occur the results of the forthcom; 

investigation for the full period of five years will be very satisfacto 

We have, therefore, felt justified in increasing the rate of interme. 
diate bonus, to be allowed on claims, arising during the final year of 
the quinquennium, from 38s. to 40s. per cent. on the compound 
reversionary principle, that is, reckoned on existing bonuses ag well 
as on the original sums assured, calculated in respect of each Premium 
paid during the current quinquennium. Our action in this respect 
indicates that we feel confident of our ability to maintain this rat. 


in the form of vested bonus for the quinquennium at the forthcoming 
declaration. 


STRONG POSITION OF SOCIETY. 


In conclusion, I hope that the directors’ report and the remarks 
that I have made to-day will be satisfactory to the members, The 
society is in a very strong position, and we believe that the Prospects 
for the future are highly satisfactory. The society is thus able to offer 
very favourable terms, both in the form of non-profit assurances a 
low rates for those who desire fixed cover or the maximum immediate 
assurance for the premium they can afford to pay, and also in the 
form of assurances sharing in profits on the compound reversionary 
bonus system. That system gives, without increase of premium or 
fresh medical examination, a continually growing assurance, and | 
think perhaps it is not sufficiently appreciated how rapid the growth 
is with a high rate of compound bonus. Assuming bonus at the 
uniform rate of 40s. per cent. per annum—the rate we have just fixed 
for intermediate bonus to claims—it will be found that the bonns 
increases the sum assured by one quarter after twelve years, by one 
half after twenty-two years, the sum assured is doubled after thirty. 
seven years, and may be multiplied by three and even more in the case 
of those who insure young and live to an old age. 

The society is an outstanding example of successful co-operation 
on the mutual principle, and our existing members should remember 
that a co-operation that has been so successful in the past should be 
continued in the present and the future. We ask our present members 
to follow in the footsteps of their predecessors, and thus carry on the 
good work. Each one of them could do much to help the society to 
which he belongs if he would bring its advantages before friends and 
acquaintances who are seeking life assurance—or who perhaps belong 
to that too large class which does not seek it, but should be stimulated 
to do so in their own interests and in the interests of their families, | 
hope each one of our members will do all that he can to introduce 
another member during the present year, and so help us to makea 
bonus year a record year for new business. 

The report and accounts having been unanimously adopted, the 
retiring directors re-elected, and the auditor reappointed, the 
thanks of the meeting were accorded to the directors, agents, and 
officials for their services during the past year, and the proceedings 
terminated with a cordial vote of thanks to the chairman. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
RARE BOOKS. 


Sir Walter Scott’s Novels, complete set of First Editions, 74 vols,, extra 
illustrated, £110. , 

Lawrence and Bullen’s Italian Novelists, 9 vols., fine set, 1892-7, {21, 

Dickens set Biographical Edition, 1902, 19 vols., £5 53. 

Swinburne’s Poems, First Collected Edition, 6 vols., 1904, £3 10s, 

Aubrey Beardsley, The Early Work of, First Edition, 1899, £3 10s, 

Frank Brangwyn Prints and Drawings, 1919, £2 12s, 6d, 

The Butterfly, complete set in 12 parts, £2 2s. 

Casanova’s Memoirs, 12 vols., £12 10s. 

Golden Cockerel Press Lucian, £3 3s. 7 rn 

We can get that book you have searched in vain for elsewhere ; you 

procure or Ghepose ofa eae book or a library, write to us.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP (Greville Worthington), John Bright Street, Birmingham, 








ors BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns— 


Write OSBORNES, 27 Eastcastle Street, London. W. 1, 





UBLIC SCHOOL AND VARSITY MAN, and Writer of repute 
known to Editors and Publishers, invite Authors to place their MSS, with 
us.—SEC., 153, Windsor House, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 





ENTLEMAN, 25, particularly interested Literature and the Arts, 
desires Secretarial or other position, whole or part time; — 
experience.—Box No, 385, NEW STATESMAN, 10, Great Queen Street, 

Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. Patterns free 
R on stating shades desired.— James St. TWEED Depot, 104 Stornoway, N.B. 

















EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories, Earn while you learn. 
i. Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 








SECCOTIN 


(REG. TRADE MARK.) 


STICKS EVERYTHING from a gumless postage-stamp to a damaged hall stand. 


and makes a clean, neat job which will not give way. 


Free Booklet from McCaw, Stevenson & Orr, Ltd., Belfast. 


STICKS EVERYTHING 


They are the best judges who 
9 stick to Seccotine. 


Ready for instant use, never fails, always sticks. 
Keep a tube always handy in the house. 


Sold everywhere in Pin-stoppered Tubes, 43d., 6d. and 9d. 
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THEATRES 


COURT (Sloane 5137). Evgs. 8.30. Mats. Thurs., Sat., 
MACBETH (in Modern Dress). 


Monday Next, at 6 p.m., “BACK TO METHUSELAH,” 
by Bernard Shaw. Parts | and II. 





2.30. 








ares 3 fe COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
Bream’s Buildings, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. 


The Operatic Society will present Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
“THE MIZADO” 
(by permission of R. D’Oyly Carte, Esq.) 
on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, MARCH 8th, oth and roth, 
1928, at 8 p.m. in the COLLEGE THEATRE. 
Numbered and Reserved Seats (4s. od., 3s. 6d. and 2s. 4d.) may 
be obtained in advance from the Box Office at the College. 


LECTURES 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Lecture on “‘ THE DEVELOPMENT OF MECHANISATION ”’ 
will be given by Major-General Sir JOHN BURNETT-STUART, 
K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. (Commanding Third Division), at 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1), on 
THURSDAY, MARCH 8th, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken 
by General Sir George Milne, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., D.S.O., Chief of 
Imperial General Stafi. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

* EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


A COURSE of Two Lectures on ‘‘ THE THEORY AND HISTORY 
OF CAPITALISM” will be given by Professor WERNER 
SOMBART, Professor of Political Science in the University of Berlin, 
at the LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, 
Aldwych, W.C.2), on TUESDAY, MARCH 13th, and THURSDAY, 
MARCH 15th, at 5 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair will be 
taken by Mr. R. H. Tawney, B.A., Reader in Economic History in 
the University. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


OCIETY OF FRIENDS (Quakers), Friends House, Euston Road, 
N.W. 1.—Sunday next at 6.36 p.m. Rally of London Adult Schools, Speaker, 
B, Seebohm Rowntree. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


REFORMED INNS. 


170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 


Ask for Descriptive List ( gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. First-class Temperance Hotel. 200 rooms, 
Electric Radiators in all Bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance 

from 8s, 6d, per night. Telegrams: Thackeray, London. 


EEPDENE, SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT.—Vegetarian 
Guest House, South aspect, sunny balconies, commanding fine view. Garden, 
tennis lawn. Close to town and sea.—Mrs, WYNNE (lately of Godshill Park), 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele: 341. Lift. 


ASTBOURNE.—2z JEVINGTON GARDENS, the well-known 
Guest Home. Distinguished for its delightful diet of fruit, vegetables and 
dairy produce of highest quality only. Large, bright rooms, Wireless, 

tennis.—Mrs, P. H. RoGERs (Cookery Diploma). Tel.: 866. 


CORNWALL.—Porthcothan Bay Guest House. Also furnished 
- house to let for spring and summer. For terms write to Mrs, JOSEPH CLAYTON, 
Trescore, St. Merryn, Padstow, Cornwall, 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops, Gas fire in 
‘coms, Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. ELLs. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane, 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tele.: Holborn 6182. 
AUTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist. —Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 
T YPEWRITING of all kinds undertaken personally by expert. 
—Miss ROBERTS, 5, Dulverton Mansions, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.1, 
Museum 7896, 
ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 
Translations.—s5 2 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 

































































YPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs. SLATER, 5 High Holborn, W.C. 1. Chancery 8380. 
(ene 
UTHORS’ MSS., etc., expeditiously and accurately typed. 
Moderate charges,—Miss E, BRYAN, 44, Church Road, Richmond, Surrey, 
Richmond 1809, 





SCHOOLS 
AND EDUCATIONAL 
A SOUND EDUCATION FOR YOUR BOY 
REPARATORY to PUBLIC SCHOOL assured at MARL- 
BOROUGH HOUSE SCHOOL, READING. Careful super- 
vision, liberal table, healthy class-rooms, airy dormitories, gymnasium, 
swimming bath, fine sports ground. A few vacancies for Summer 
Term. Moderate inclusive fees. 
Write for prospectus and fuller particulars to the Head Master, 
E. S. STANLEY, M.A. 


"THE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
BUCKS (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea-level). Boarding-school for Girls, 10 to 18 
years, Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years. Good general 

education on natural lines, ‘“ New Ideals in Education” applied. Individual 

time-tables, Scope for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, French, 

Art, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, 

Games, Animal pets allowed.—Apply to PRINCIPAL, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, 
Gardens, W. 14 (2 mins, from Baron’s Court Station), 
of Education as efficient Preparatory School. 

feature. Boys and Girls, 6-14, 
pectus on application. 


ARMHOUSE SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE MANOR, WEN: 
DOVER, Bucks. Aims at educating children to become responsible citizens 
through practical as well as intellectual work. Economics taught in the Upper 

Forms. Preparation for the Universities. Girls, 8 to 18 years; boys, 8 to 13. 
Principals : ISABEL Fry, AVICE TRENCH. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders. 
Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 
The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 
par neag of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MILDRED 
TEELE. 


AUNTON SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—An Examination is held 
annually on the second Tuesday in June and following days for the award of 
five entrance Scholarships, value {40 per annum. Entry forms and all details 

from the HEAD-MASTER. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. SPENCER, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W. 11. 


’ ? 

MALTMAN S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
1 Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge. late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
fession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 
Elocution, Daucing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft. above 
- level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres. 


ARY CULPIN, L.R.A.M., Stuttgart, R.A.M., Mattlay School, 
pi, gives lessons in Pianoforte and Ensemble playing.—19 Brentmead Place, 
N.W. 11. Speedwell 1997. 


I ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18). Head- 
Free discipline, individual time-table, 











Colet 
Recognised by Board 
Handwork and games a special 
Kindergarten from 3. Terms moderate, Pros- 























master : 
open air. 


ISS MARGARET LEE, GOLD MEDALLIST, I.L.A.M., wishes 
to receive pupils for Piano, excellent style and tone assured. « Technique, 
Harmony and Musicianship. Special rhythmic classes held for beginners, 

Further particulars.—Write, 18 Great Marlborough Street, W. 1. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
| gene EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W.14. Mothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Road, W. Ken- 
sington. Chairman, ¢. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A.; Principal, Miss E. E. Lawrence.— 
For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board 
of Education apply to the Secretary. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. 
Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


‘THE JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


JOSEPH WICKSTEED, M.A. 

















Managed by a Committee appointed by the Education Guild, 
Headmistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant Mistresses, 
and Welsh Secondary Schools’ Association. 

Telephone: Museum 0658. 
Registrar :—Miss CicELyY C. WRIGHT, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


EMBLEY PARK.—Unturnished, independent Flat, in owner’s 
new, detached house. Garden (garage if desired), private road, very 
quiet and select, 3 R., K., B. and an entrance hall, all labour-saving appliances, 

elec, cooker, radiators, gas, geyser, 8 minutes from station; quick train service 
City and West End. Rent £140, inclusive. View by appointment.—Box 386, THE 
NEW STATESMAN, 10, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 











OR SALE.—Attractive, modern, labour-saving Bungalow, south 

aspect, open, sunny position. Vestibule, square hall, lounge (15 ft. by 15 ft.), 

three rooms (one 15 ft. by 15 ft.), kitchen, larder, bathroom and w.c. 

Garage, tennis lawn, $ acre garden, fruit trees, &c, Freehold, 14 miles from Hatton 

Station (G.W.R.)}, London 2 hrs.—Apply, CowLey, Great Pinley, Clavendon, nr, 
Warwick. ‘Phone, Clavendon 14. 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private 
rooms, constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts, 

Telephone: Western 4948. 
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of the quality of Low’s Sketches or the 
attained in their production. 


process available. 
From the top left-hand corner, clockwise, their 
that of the list of names below. 








The piquancy of some and the brilliance of 


sey more serious work. 


Postage: For 1 or 2 pictures, 1s.; for each 


Unframed, the sketches cost 1s. each, postage 1d 








LIST of SUBJECTS: 


1 Mr. H. G. WELLS 7 Mr. BERNARD SHAW 
Seep 2 Mr. RAMSAY ; 8 Mr. LLOYD GEORGE 
MACDONALD 9 Mr. ST. LOE STRACHEY 
3 Mr. ARNOLD BENNETT 10 SIR AUSTEN 
4 LORD OXFORD CHAMBERLAIN 
5 Mr. JOSEPH CONRAD 11 LORD BEAVERBROOK 
6 SIR W. JOYNSON-HICKS 12 Mr. PHILIP SNOWDEN 
19 Mr. J. H. THOMAS 













T= small reproductions which appear round this page, being 
reduced to about one-fiftieth of their original area and printed 
by a much less favourable process, give an utterly inadequate idea 


degree of perfection 


They were published as Supplements 
in twenty issues of The New Statesman between January and July, 
1926, and were printed on cartridge paper by the finest offset 
Their size is of course the same as this page. 


order corresponds with 


all the sketches have 


caused the series to become the most noteworthy collection of Low’s 
They make a very interesting ‘ gallery’ for 
the library, smoke-room, study, billiard-room, for institutions, &c. 
The plates have been destroyed and the stock is limited to the 
balance of the edition printed at the time of publication. 


All the sketches are now available in suitable black polished wood 
frames at 2s. 6d. each or 45s. for the complete set (20). 


additional picture, 3d. 


13 Mr. HILAIRE BELLOC 

14 Mr.Winston CHURCHILL 

15 Mr. J. L. GARVIN 

16 Mr. G. K. CHESTERTON 

17 THE LORD CHIEF 
JUSTICE 


18 Mr. AUGUSTUS JOHN 


z0 Mr. ROBERT LYND 


All orders to be addressed to the Publisher, 
THE NEW STATESMAN, Io Great QUEEN STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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